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Man of the Mountains 


Jesse Milton Shaver towers in the manner of the mountains which 
produced him. He was born November 29, 1888 on Lookout Mountain, 
Walker County, Georgia. It happens sometimes that those born on 
mountains are not born mountaineers. But Jesse Shaver is one. There is 
about him the clarity, the stability, the independence, and the sincerity 
of the mountains. The mountains helped him form his early and endur- 
ing estimates. He loves their unevenness, their far horizons, their lone- 
liness and their loveliness. No highlands ever caused a Scottish heart to 
beat with more delight than does his when he sees the sun glinting upon 
the green Cumberlands. _ 


He took life seriously even as a lad. He attended the crudest of one 
room log schools. In time, he entered the Lookout Mountain School, 
and for a year lived with his aunt at St. Elmo, walking up the mountain 
early in the day and descending late. He worked for a little money, 


studied long and hard and graduated from Central High School in 
1911. 


Then came the era of the University of Tennessee. He had by hard 
work and close scrimping saved fifty dollars. With that in hand he 
arrived at the University campus. He carried papers (He won a bicycle 
for expertness and reliability as a carrier.), waited on tables, taught 
children in a Knoxville orphanage the fine art of gardening, and worked 
on the University farm. He graduated in 1915, with considerable pres- 
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tige in the field of Nature. That fall he married Daisy Hannah Rule 
with whom he has lived happily ever since. Of the goodness of that 
marriage six fine children have testified. 


A few days later his name appeared on the Peabody staff as an in- 
structor in biology. That was the beginning of a tenure that closed 
by retirement thirty-nine years later. A service as honorable as it was 
long. He was thrifty with time and Vanderbilt University was near 
and strong in biology. So, in 1921 he received his Master’s degree. 
It wasn’t enough. It left unexplored too much of life in its infinite 
and varied forms. He husbanded his time and money and, at such 
seasons as were possible, studied under the great in the University 
of Chicago, taking his doctorate in 1928. He was editor of the 
Journal of the Tennessee Academy of Science for over a quarter of 
a century. His book, The Ferns of Tennessee, is the most important 
study of ferns ever made in the country. He has contributed widely 
and wisely to the literature of nature. 


His image will long remain at Peabody as a teacher, a neighbor, and 
colleague, but the most vivid picture of all will be that of him leading 


fifty or sixty students out into the dewy mornings where life was 
being lived. 
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SYMPOSIUM 


Our Carnegie Students 


The Carnegie Scholarship group at Peabody is composed of young 
ladies and gentlemen, wholeheartedly recommended by the colleges 
awarding their baccalaureate degrees. They entered Peabody last fall 
under very favorable conditions. Their work here has justified the 
faith of their Alma Maters. Most of them will begin teaching careers 
in September. They have had very little published in the professional 
journals. We have considered this a good time for them to begin. 


A Teacher Prepares to Meet the Challenge 


“The love of learning rules the world.” 
Phi Kappa Phi Motto 


This fall a class of bright-eyed American students will look to me 
for guidance in their pursuit for knowledge. The students will in es- 
sence be challenging me to keep the “love of learning” alive in our 
classroom. A chill runs over me as I think of the challenge that awaits 
me. I ask myself, “How will I affect the future of these students? Will 
they strive more diligently for knowledge after my year with them? 
Or will their bright, eager eyes dull with indifference as the year pro- 
gresses?—How can I, the beginning social studies teacher, meet the 
challenge?” 

In preparing to meet the challenge, I have come to believe that the 
love of learning does exist in the world. This desire for learning lies 
within everyone; however, its depth, subject, and pursuit may and does 
vary in each individual. To be able to find these desired areas of 
learning and to utilize them in the social studies program, I must pre- 
pare myself. 
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My formal education is the present preparation in which I am in- 
volved. Here I must gain all the knowledge possible about social 
studies and methods of teaching adolescents. I would not forget to in- 
clude in this kit of tools the important field of guidance. The challenge, 
if it is to be conquered, must be met with a full knowledge of the 
subject to be taught, how to teach, and an understanding of today’s 
adolescents. This present stepping-stone, as all the others, is an ever- 
going process. Formal education is only the beginning in gaining the 
vital information needed to ignite the love of learning in a classroom. 

After completing my formal education, I will enter the community 
in which I will be teaching. Before the school year begins, I will 
acquaint myself with as much of the community as possible. Talking 
with the leaders and community members, I should gain an understand- 
ing of the community’s needs, problems and ambitions. I will prepare 
an approach in my classes which I believe will promote the most 
learning for the students of this community. 

As in the case of the jury before the beginning of the trial, I will 
assume that the administration and teachers are meeting the challenge 
and that the love of learning rules their lives. As long as I abide by the 
standards of the profession, I will expect their support. 


With a love for learning, a formal education, a knowledge of the 
community, and an administration and faculty to support me, it seems 
that I will be well on my way. Then I must meet the real task, the 
students of my classroom. As I look into the faces of my students, I 
must remember that each possesses his own interests and at the same 
time, yearns to be a part of the society in which he lives. How can I 
direct the course of social studies to the needs of these future leaders 
of our society? 

My students may not be as thrilled with the study of social studies as 
I am. But the students’ various interests can be used as leverage to 
arouse interest in the field of social studies. To find these interests 
of my students, I plan to carefully study them, analyze their cumulative 
records, talk with them informally and observe their family life 
through home visits. 


The ultimate step in meeting the challenge will be continuous plan- 
ning. Evolving from observed student personalities and interests, 
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plans will be made to relate social studies to the students’ interests. In 
this manner, the social studies will become a vital instrument in the 
students’ development as alert individuals. Better human relationships 
should occur in the classroom as the result of stimulating the students’ 
minds to appreciate social studies. This awareness of the importance 
of learning and good human relationships will be taken wherever the 
students go. 

If I do not succeed at first in stimulating a desire for learning, I 
will continue to work toward the goal. Someday I know I will experi- 
ence my greatest ambition—the love of learning ruling my classroom. 


—Jo ANN BARTLETT 
Auburn University 


Auburn, Alabama 


Teachers’ Holiday 


This “holiday” is not about a vacation in an exclusive tourist resort 
or some scenic place in America; neither is it concerned with how the 
teacher spends his summer months. Rather, this article discusses some- 
thing that the teacher, as a typical American, enjoys doing: the teaching 
of current affairs. From the long hours spent around the traditional 
cracker-barrel to today’s modern man-in-the-street we Americans have 
talked about current affairs. It represents the American way of starting 
a conversation, of arguing, and of getting to know something about the 
other person. 

Although it is a pleasurable experience to teach about contemporary 
events, it is also the duty of every teacher. School age, especially dur- 
ing the adolescent years, is the time to instill an objective attitude when 
analyzing current affairs. This involves teaching techniques, skills, 
and methods of critical thinking for the purpose of analyzing an ever 
changing world. 

Since our world is in a period of tension, it is especially relevant 
today that our youth recognize the importance of contemporary affairs. 
A well-informed citizenry is the foundation for a democratic society. 
Today’s concept has changed from the classic “raw democracy.” Be- 
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cause of the multanimity of factors affecting policy decisions, the 
average citizen can no longer know all the particulars of any govern- 
mental decision. Yet the citizen can be well enough informed to choose 
the best political leadership. The political figure is then in position 
to select the policy expert. 

Another reason for teaching current affairs is that it is a means of 
promoting democratic principles. Teachers can make current affairs 
more tangible, realistic, and enjoyable for the students, and at the same 
time demonstrate practical democracy. World history, American his- 
tory, civics, problems of democracy, and geography are fields which 
especially lend themselves to teaching vital issues; yet because of the 
changing nature of all disciplines, it is essential that teachers in other 
areas utilize contemporary affairs in their subject matter. 

The teacher is in a unique position: he is doing what he wants to do, 
teaching contemporary affairs, just as “Mr. Average Citizen” discusses 
events of the day at his favorite fishing resort. The difference lies with 
two factors. The teacher is, of course, first receiving compensation, 
but also his responsibility is greater. This responsibility is to the 
young, untrained individuals in the classroom, and this implies teach- 
ing rational thinking which enables the student to be more discerning 
in his opinions. It is truly an enjoyable holiday for both teacher and 
student, but still an obligation to future generations. 


—Jack C. Morcan 
DePauw University 
Greencastle, Indiana 


The Great Challenge of Teaching 


“You know, [ll bet that I’m the worst problem any teacher could 
have. How can a teacher ever face the challenge of trying to cope with 
a bunch of kids like me?” As this expression from my eighteen-year- 
old sister set me thinking about the trials which many a teacher has to 
face, I became increasingly aware of the value and yet the difficulty of 
being a teacher. 

As long as I can remember, I have wanted to teach school. Yet 
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never in all of my years of attending school did I seriously consider 
the enormous challenge which one faces as a teacher. 

People are an enigma. It is in the very nature of man to be so. Of 
especial mystery is the young person of junior and senior high school 
age. This is a trying period of his life, although often he may be 
unaware of it as such. It is at this point in his life that a young person 
begins to be granted certain freedoms and yet is faced with certain 
seemingly unnecessary restrictions. This paradox influences each young 
person in a different manner, producing in some those patterns of 
behavior so often misunderstood by teachers and members of an older 
generation. This unorthodox and misunderstood behavior seems to 


appear very frequently in the confines of a classroom, especially in an 
undesirable school environment. 


One of the greatest challenges of the young teacher of the modern 
secondary schools is “coping with” these students. At this point in the 
life of a young person, a teacher can exert a great influence. The chal- 
lenge of the modern teacher, as I see it, is to work sincerely toward 
greater understanding of the personality of the student as an individual, 
as a member of a class or group, and as a member of a modern society. 
The teacher is in a position to try to understand the young person and 
to interpret him and his attitudes to an often bewildered society and 
to interpret and illustrate the expectations, mores, and attitudes of 
society to him. This is a task worthy of the best efforts of any man or 
woman and takes a truly dedicated person to achieve the best results. 


Another of the great challenges which teaching offers is that of the 
actual process of teaching, presenting those things which society has 
decreed that a young person needs to know in such a manner as to 
incite interest and desire to learn on the part of the student. To a be- 
ginning teacher this may seem trite, but the more experienced and 
most effective members of the profession realize its importance and 
its extreme difficulty. The teacher who really understands his students 
comes closer to meeting this challenge than the one who merely under- 
stands the subject matter which he is to teach. 


Therefore, the modern teacher, particularly the beginning teacher, 
faces two great challenges: understanding the young people whom he 
is to teach and understanding those methods of teaching which are 
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most effective for him. It is in meeting these challenges, which result 
in the growth and development of enlightened young people, that a 
teacher becomes a better person. (And a better teacher). 


—BettTy JANE WILSON 
Trinity University 
San Antonio, Texas 


Books and Teenagers 


Can books make smoother the teen years and aid in the transition 
from childhood to adulthood? This is not to suggest that a book in the 
hand will do away with juvenile delinquency or assure John or Mary 
Child of changing overnight into a graceful, poised individual with no 
intervening period of awkwardness, rebellion, and uncertainty. 

Adolescence is a time of physical, mental, and emotional growth, 
often accompanied by painful awareness of change and by a feeling 
of insecurity resulting from the crumbling of certain fixed and accepted 
ideas of childhood. The teenager is learning self-control, acquiring 
self-confidence, developing his sense of values, striving for independ- 
ence of thought and action. He is concerned not only with his friends 
and activities, but also with his purpose in existing and with life in 
general. 

Along with this new awareness of himself as an individual and as a 
result of these new drives and changes taking place, the teenager feels 
a great need to belong and to be sure that he is not different from every- 
body else. Through books the teenager can find some of the answers 
for which he may be unconsciously searching, as well as finding enter- 
tainment and the thrill of discovering exciting new information in old 
and new fields of interest. 

In a rousing, well written adventure story (which attracts most teen- 
agers’ interest) or in any good fiction for young people written by a 
sympathetic author the teenager finds that others have problems much 
like his own. Imaginary characters in imaginary situations may help 
him to grasp basic concepts and values of life more clearly than any 
lecture or moralizing ever could. As the teenager grows older he will 
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turn from light fiction to books that dip deeper into the well springs of 
life. 

Turning to books for information and entertainment will come natu- 
rally enough for those who have the habit of reading, but there are 
many restless, gregarious, moody creatures who must be lured into the 
world of books with its hidden pleasures. Here the teacher and librar- 
ian need to cooperate in guiding and encouraging the student. Some- 
times this must be done in such a way that the teenager does not 
realize he is being guided, since he is likely to rebel at restrictions 
or force. 

The first problem of the librarian is to secure attractive books and 
other materials that deal with problems and subjects in which teen- 
agers are interested. The next problem is to present the materials in 
such a way as to convince the teenager that it is his desire to read the 
books. Attractive displays, a sympathetic and friendly librarian, re- 
assurance that reading is the natural thing to do, all help teenagers dis- 
cover the pleasures and gains of reading. 


—ANN KING 


Georgia State College for Women 
Milledgeville 


Why Latin? 


In the early history of American education, both Greek and Latin 
were not only stressed, but required of every student. The belief was 
that these subjects disciplined the mind. The writer too, feels that 
these mental disciplines are of supreme importance. However, the 
study of Latin should not be required of all students. It is recognized 
that not every individual can duly appreciate or benefit from the study 
of Shakespeare or Milton; so it is that the study of Latin would not be 
beneficial to everyone. Indeed, for a great many students, it would 
be a sheer waste of time. Other students, however, would gain from 
the study of Latin by acquiring not only an acquaintance with a great 
language and literature, but also through obtaining an understanding 
of a civilization to which we owe a major part of our own language and 
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culture. Such a study brings out the social values of these classic 
languages and shows the student how Roman life and speech have 
influenced our own lives. 

The chief difficulty, for the average student, is the simple fact that 
he does not know English grammar. This very fact makes a study of 
another language even more essential. Many people point out that if 
a student does not know his native language by the time he reaches high 
school, how can he hope to learn another? A well-prepared Latin 
teacher is able to teach both subjects. Sueh a teacher may begin with 
the assumption that the student has little previous knowledge of English 
grammar, presenting in simple language the principles of grammar 
with English examples; each of these being followed by the correspond- 
ing Latin usage. This correlated treatment gives the student a better 
knowledge of grammatical structure in the English language as well as 
a knowledge of Latin—another great language. 

For many people, a study in the language of another country has an 
intrinsic “good,” or perhaps this could be classified as an intellectual 
value. But America has become such a materialistic nation that the 
main topic of discussion for educators seems to be only “the importance 
of a child’s needs.” Language study, particularly in the Classics and 
other courses of intellectual and artistic value, is replaced by subjects 
which have a practical value. 

Why Latin? To enable the student to obtain an understanding and 
insight into a different civilization through its own medium of expres- 
sion; a civilization which has had a profound influence on modern 
literatures, languages and institutions. Latin has been called the 
mother tongue of the civilized world. This language is not dead; Latin 
is a language that lives. 

—Dorotuy E. CALLAHAN 
Roanoke College 
Salem, Virginia 
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Let’s Measure Up! 


By far the most important evaluation device in any educational 
institution is the classroom test. The test is a work sample and consti- 
tutes the teacher’s selection of all the possible material that might be 
given. Since pupil performance on such tests gives the teacher a basis 
for evaluating pupil progress, it is essential that the test contain a fair, 
clear, and representative distribution of questions. 

Before planning or selecting the material for the test, the teacher 
should define clearly in his mind what is to be the purpose of the test, 
what content and skills are to be measured, and what weight should be 
assigned to the various areas of the test in terms of their relative 
importance. Naturally enough, if a teacher ignores this procedure 
before giving a test, he runs the risk of receiving a misleading and 
inaccurate picture of student progress. Therefore, his main purpose is 
defeated, to say nothing of the misdirection of the pupils exposed to 
the test. 

In a test in American literature, for example, it is unavoidable that 
more or less importance is attached to various literary aspects (chrono- 
logical development, specific types, or author backgrounds). The matter 
to be decided is the relative contribution of each phase to a single test 
grade which claims to indicate the pupil’s general progress in the total 
area of American literature. A growing problem is that far too many 
teachers fail to realize or choose not to do anything concerning this 
matter. This problem cannot be solved by ignoring it. If a teacher does 
not use his professional judgment to determine beforehand the relative 
importance of each aspect, the decision will be made by the accidents 
of item selection. What the teacher has then is a poorly designed test 
which will haphazardly measure different aspects of literature. 

This problem can be avoided, but it requires a direct and deter- 
mined approach by the teacher. A good procedure is for the teacher 
to outline, in writing and well in advance, exactly what the test should 
cover if it is to serve its purpose adequately and what the relative 
weight of the various aspects and phases should be according to their 
importance. With this test outline the teacher has the assurance of a 
fair distribution of items which will result in a test score that is a valid 
index of pupil progress and teacher instruction. A test constructed in 
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accordance with definite specifications and purposes is far more likely 
to furnish a total score that is useful and meaningful than is a test 
whose items are drawn at random. Such a planned test also indicates 
the teacher’s concern and professional attitude, thereby producing a 
positive effect on the pupils as opposed to a negative one induced by 
the hurriedly constructed test. 

There is no single outline to follow in preparing classroom tests 
since each one is dependent on the immediate purpose of the test in 
the classroom situation. In any case, however, every test should be 
constructed around a carefully prepared blueprint. If a classroom test 
is to be worth the time and effort required in preparing and administer- 
ing it, the scope and content of the test should be planned to assure 
that the test will achieve the purpose for which it is intended. 


—W. Jackson Kester, II 
Randolph-Macon College 
Ashland, Virginia 


Best Books We Never Read 


Rifles for Watie Calico Captive 
Mouse House Pinky Pye 
Time of Wonder Green Smoke 
Pantaloni Umbrella 
Avalanche! The Moon Ship 


The ten books listed above are among the best printed in the past 
few years. They came to the public with highest recommendation 
from their publishers and their critics. Many of them received awards, 
the awards of highest merit in their field; and all of them met modern 
standards for excellence in writing. In format and in quality of print- 
ing they represent the best to be achieved at this time. As works of 
literary and illustrative art, these ten books will stand the test of time. 

But these ten books will not be read by most intelligent and edu- 
cated adults of America. Their audience will be limited to the children 
for whom they were written, to librarians, and to experts in the field of 
juvenile literature. And all the more the pity, for these books are not 
limited to just the child in value or in content. 

Today, in American education, there has come a shift of focus in 
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the learning process; the curriculum, the materials, and the methods 
are geared to the development of the individual child. The teacher is 
trained to recognize individual differences in emotional, social, and 
intellectual potential represented in the classroom, and to adjust the 
material and method used to that potential. Each child is tested, 
studied and guided along the way best suited to his ability and person- 
ality. The teacher learns as much as possible about each student in 
order to best recognize his individual needs; she learns his background, 
his achievements, his interests and his problems. 

But she often does not know the books that he reads. In what is possi- 
bly the most important area of the child’s development, his reading, 
the average teacher is not equipped to guide him. 

The motto of possibly every course in children’s literature has been 
and will continue to be “The right book to the right child at the right 
time.” Most certification requirements include such a course, and most 
teachers have some knowledge of the field, but it is imperative that this 
knowledge of children’s books continue to grow each year. Just as we 
need to keep up with the latest ideas in educational method and policy, 
we also need to keep abreast of the trends in children’s reading. 

For every teacher, especially the teacher on the elementary level, 
the reading of the latest juvenile books should be the dessert of teaching 
preparation. There is probably no better way to recapture the eyes 
and understanding of childhood than through the colorful picture and 
story books, the poems and songs, and the book characters that children 
love. The child is known when his reading interests are known, for we 
all tend to become the thing that we read. 

It is, then, most important that the teacher have a thorough and 
up-to-date knowledge of the available libraries, that she keep current 
in her reading of children’s literature, that she keep a record of books 
she has read. In doing these things, she better qualifies herself as the 
child’s guide to the wealth to be gained in reading. Books have great 
power; in the adjustment of the child to life, the books he reads play a 
major role. Every teacher should know well these books. 


—Ann ELIzaBETH BELL 
Wesleyan College 
Macon, Georgia 
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The Cult of Originality 


That Avenue called Madison, focus of originality for the business 
world, penalizes its inhabitants who cease to produce original thoughts 
by such methods as salary cuts, involuntary retirement or lesser posi- 
tions. The organization of the teaching profession exhibits no such 
supervision or violent demands upon its adherents. In teaching, the 
requirement of originality is self imposed, and quite rightly so. Too 
often, however, the self does not impose such an order and the teacher 
sinks into a deadly routine, relying on text books, old units or simply 
past patterns of operation. 

Yet the issue at stake is of far greater importance than that of the 
advertising “game.”” Human beings’ personalities and minds are the 
stakes the teacher plays for, not the relatively unessential success of a 
product with its resultant increase of income. 

Even if the teacher is satisfied that the pattern, though old to him, is 
new to his students (perchance he at one time developed an effective 
and original approach) he still retains an obligation to further his own 
development. Experimenting, daring, trying the new, keeps an individ- 
ual alive and vital. The great men and women in all fields are those 
who are not for one moment satisfied, who dig for new ideas, and 
discipline themselves sufficiently to steer away from the most comfort- 
able, worn ways of doing things. 

The maxim that there is no such thing as an original idea may be 
justifiable in the sphere of philosophical thought, yet it is also true that 
an idea coming into being from a source hitherto unknown to a particu- 
lar person, is, within his frame of reference, original and creative. 
Creativity and originality are necessary components of any art, as is 
skill in the fundamentals of that art. 

Beginning teachers occupy themselves chiefly in learning the funda- 
mentals of the art of teaching. It is unfortunate that when many 
teachers acquire and become comfortable in these skills they remain 
merely technicians or skilled laborers and never progress to the point 
where they can make use of the creativity lying dormant in their per- 
sonalities, which could allow them to become artists. 

Perhaps the demands of originality are too great. The long hours of 
reading, pondering, trips to libraries, museums, laboratories, profes- 
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sional meetings and college classes necessary to coax creativeness to 
awaken are too difficult for some individuals. With few exceptions, 
those who are unwilling to prepare the way for originality to appear, 
can never hope to become artists. 

The relationship between ari and teaching is a close one. Both are 
concerned with communication in the hopes of stirring in some indi- 
vidual a new thought, insight or emotion. The creator in both realms 
constantly searches for new ways of saying and doing things, to increase 
the effectiveness of his expression for a particular period of history. 
Tired, repetitive approaches in both teaching and the arts wear out 
their effectiveness for teacher and student alike. 

The impact of teaching, however, differs from art in that its reach is 
broader, since in this country education is compulsory, and art of 
course is not. With the encompassing scope of education, in contrast 
to the comparatively narrow contact of the arts with our population, 
comes a commensurate responsibility. It would be hoped that a teacher, 
once he recognizes this broad expanse of humans who await his product, 
would be set on fire with the magnanimity of his field and strive to 
enhance it with the same devotion as an artist. It may even be hoped 
that this teacher would attach greater attention to preparing himself to 
become an artist-teacher, greater even than that required for an artist. 
But that is Utopian. The least to be expected is that an equal amount of 


preparation be given, that originality become a cult with its devotees, 
members of the teaching profession. 


—KaTuryn M. Joyce 
University of Connecticut 
Storrs 


The Realm of History 


There are many areas in the realm of history. Some are occupied 
by individuals devoted to examining and telling the story of national 
and international events. Others are filled with specialists, writers 
devoted primarily to political, economic or social activities. Areas 
are given over to the energies of people who concern themselves with 
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religious history or the history of art or even to the tracing of intel- 
lectual concepts. There is space devoted to those who wish to work 
only with the story of immigration, public health, science, inventions, 
agriculture, and folkways. In the realm of history are those whose 
first concern is the writing of biography, whether of towns, cities, or 
individuals, and others concerned with the study of the growth of busi- 
ness, industry, and mechanization. Writers may also select time spans. 
Thus, one author may be dedicated to the glories that were Greece and 
Rome’s, another to Germany in the nineteenth century, and still another 
to the frontier period in the development of the United States. 

Ample space is provided in history for those concerned with the 
neighborhood and with local activities. This is true because history 
is woven from many strands whose strength and forms cannot be iden- 
tical if a meaningful pattern is to result. History embraces the whole 
of human experience from the least to the greatest. 


This is why the realm of history is no narrowly conceived structure 
with self-imposed limitations. It enlarges to welcome each new age 
and provides room for every new idea. History is never static. It is 
never a definite accomplishment. Yet, history is not isolated from fields 
of other social scientists. It maintains direct connections with develop- 
ments in anthropology, political science, sociology, statistics, literature, 
and many other disciplines concerned with the thoughts and behavior 
of men. In short, history is some sort of combination of science and 
art, or better, of social sciences and the humanities. 


Throughout the many years of men’s experience from the classical 
period until today, countless definitions of history have been written, 
discussed, rewritten, rejected, and revised. It is not uncommon to find 
the scholars differing among themselves as to what history really is or 


should be. 


Actually there is no one definition of history that completely satisfies 
every scholar in the profession. One may indicate that history is an 
intellectual form in which a culture or civilization keeps the books of 
the past. Another may define history as an insight into the processes of 
human life. A third may say that history is the study of the changes 
in the behavior pattern of human beings. Webster defines history as a 
systematic written account of events, particularly of those affecting a 
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nation, institution, science, or art, and usually connected with an expla- 
nation of their causes. Webster continues by stating that history is the 
branch of knowledge that records and explains past events as steps in 
human progress. Practically all adequate definitions indicate that 
history must explain and give reasons for what has happened. Even 
without a concrete definition of history, it is possible to have a sound 


working one and it is the knowledge of what men have thought and 
done. 


The very effort to understand history is worthwhile. Straining for a 
satisfactory definition frequently opens the way for the maturing of the 
mind. The nature of history is never revealed as a sudden vision. This 
is so because the historian works with values as well as with facts. 
There is much of the subjective in history, much that escapes mathe- 
matical measurement. The quality of history is as elusive as the quality 
of blueness, goodness, and brightness. 


Despite the intangible characteristics of history and the difficulties 
of obtaining a precise definition, the scholar in the realm comes to 
sense what common properties are inherent in all history. It matters 
not whether this is international, national, or local history. First of all, 
the core and the nub of all history is the study of man as an individual 
and in groups. It is the study of the relations of men to other men, of 
men to groups, and of groups to one another. But history is more than 
the study of the individual and of the individual as a member of a 
society. The historian must attempt to describe institutions created by 
man and to explain why his social inventions and techniques take the 
form they do. The historian, in short, interests himself in what takes 
place and why it takes place. Here lies the basis for the historical 
point of view. Inherent in this view is the concept of change. Man 
changes and society changes. 


The historian, whether he investigates the neighborhood or selects 
a wider area, is obligated to achieve more than merely interest himself 
in man and his group life and his institutions. He must even go be- 
yond an explanation of change and the reasons why it occurred. It is 
his responsibility to interpret change, giving it meaning and depth. 


In addition, writers in the realm of history set for themselves a high 
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goal of objectivity, knowing full well that they can never completely 
attain it. 
—James H. Sasser 
High Point College 
North Carolina 


What Is This Thing Called Love? 


Several years ago a nationally known magazine ran a story that gave 
the “before and after” of a survey taken on a group of boys from a 
low socio-economic area in a large city. The college group that had 
conducted the survey concluded that a large share of the boys studied 
would probably turn to a life of crime. 

Several years later, however, when another college group made a 
re-check, it was found that only a small percentage of the boys had 
turned to crime. Surprised, the interviewers sought to find out why. 
They wondered what, if anything in particular, had influenced this 
unpredicted result. Often, in the re-check, they heard the name of one 
teacher, so they sought her out and told her of the study they had been 
making. She did not seem surprised at the results of the survey and 
made a remark that gave a clue as to why she was not surprised. Her 
remark: “I loved those boys.” 

Of recent years it has been very interesting to note the increasing 
prominence of psychology and guidance-counselling in the public 
schools. Many teachers are well prepared in college to deal with the 
many and varied problems that will arise involving the individual 
personality. It is felt, and rightly so, that understanding the pupil— 
with his needs, his behavior, his home environment—is very important 
if the school is to fill adequately its role in the community. But is it 
enough just to understand? Is it enough to measure with psychological 
instruments and to proceed in an often cold but “understanding” man- 
ner to help a child unravel his troubled life? Perhaps one reason why 
failure is experienced in helping “problem children” is because teach- 
ers cannot honestly say, “I love those boys.” 

—ELLIOTT STABLER 
Asbury College 
Wilmore, Kentucky 
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Why Won't They Take Mathematics? 


In the past few years, the public has become acutely aware of the 
lack of high-grade mathematics and science in our secondary schools 
and of the lack of students following such studies when they are present. 
Although the federal government is now subsidizing programs in these 
fields in our public schools, we still are unable to arouse student inter- 
est to the point where most students are willing to take these courses. 

Much is being done to revitalize the mathematics subject matter 
being taught. I do not feel, however, that revision of our present offer- 
ings, through replacement or addition, is the answer to our problem. 
It appears to me that the real problem that must be solved right now 
deals with the students’ and parents’ feelings about mathematics and 
with the methods of teaching, not with the subject matter. 

There is in our schools a fear of mathematics which causes the 
students to shy away from these courses. This fear has been passed 
along from student to student and passed down from parent to child. 
Therefore, the first thing teachers in this area must do is defeat the 
students’ fear of this subject and bring them into the mathematics class. 
The teacher must strive to keep his students constantly interested so 
they will go out as emissaries to let the others know that this “frightful 
mathematics” is not really something to be avoided but is something of 
profound interest. 

Parents are perhaps the real cause of the avoidance of mathematics. 
Too often, the students use as an excuse for their failures to enroll in 
mathematics classes the fact that their parents could not get mathematics 
and therefore, neither can they. Actually this is just a convenient ex- 
cuse to get out of this subject which will require too much of their time. 
Perhaps they even believe they are incapable of understanding mathe- 
matics, but in most instances the ability is there, only the desire and 
ambition is lacking. 

What is the solution to this problem? I do not pretend to have the 
magic formula which will turn the masses toward mathematics. I do 
feel, however, that the teacher must strive to make mathematics more 
interesting to all the students. He must gain their interest and must 


try to defeat their fears. It is his job to help them realize that they can 
all learn mathematics. 
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One way by which this may be accomplished, is through a change in 
the method or approach of teaching mathematics. The mathematics 
teacher appears to be far behind his fellow teachers in the employment 
of new and better teaching methods. As a rule, the mathematics class- 
room contains desks, a blackboard, and perhaps a small “mathematics 
library”; but very little else. There is so much that a mathematics 
teacher can do to make a room into a “mathematics laboratory” and a 
place into which the students will want to come. There are so many 
things he can employ in his teaching other than the standard “present 
and drill” method of teaching so common to mathematics. 

The parents of children who should be taking mathematics courses 
must also help these teachers to defeat this fear of their subject. Once 
again, the mathematics teacher must introduce the parents to these new 
approaches. This can be done through assembly programs put on by 
the mathematics and science departments, through science fairs, and 
the like. 

Working together; the mathematics teacher, the parent, and the 
student can bring mathematics into its own. They can place it in the 
position where it belongs—a subject for all and one at which most 
can succeed. 

—BeEn FL Lora 
Eastern Kentucky State College 
Richmond 


Physical Education and Exceptional Children 


The role of adapted physical education in our schools today is of 
far greater import than anyone outside the field will admit. Adapted 
physical education is an individualized physical education program 
designed for ordinary children with extraordinary needs. Included 
in this group are the blind and partially sighted, speech problems, 
deaf and hard of hearing, the orthopedically handicapped, the tuber- 
eular, cardiopathic, malnourished, and delinquent and behavior prob- 
lem children. Other children in this group would include the epileptic, 
the mentally retarded, the socially maladjusted and the gifted. 

The term “individualized physical education” is descriptive be- 
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cause success or failure of the program is based upon the extent to 
which the individual’s limitations and capacities are evaluated, and 


the extent to which the pupil’s life is enriched as a result of these 
experiences. 


The results of a skillfully designed adapted program could possibly 
include all or a major part of the following: improved physical func- 
tion, social adjustment, psychological adjustment, acquisition of spe- 
cific sports skills, greater self confidence and increased security. 


Approximately eleven per cent of the exceptional school age children 
today are benefited by special classes and schools with an adapted 
physical education program, while the remaining eighty-nine per cent 
of the estimated four million are left in the hands of regular teachers 
who have little training in the field of special education. 


The exceptional child in physical education invariably seeks help 
in minimizing or overcoming his disability. Teachers must recognize 
that the general program of physical education is constructed for 
children with no restrictions or limitations placed on their activity. 
In the past, teachers have adopted chiefly two policies with regard to 
handicapped children and physical education. The first policy was 
to excuse the child, which did nothing to fill the child’s needs and 
capabilities. The second policy was to place the child in a corrective 
program which is primarily remedial and actually teaches the child 
little that is new and helpful. The practice of excusing the student was 
a safe one since it could be argued that the student may be injured or 
caused embarrassment if allowed to participate in the general activi- 
ties program. Such practice is extremely deleterious to the welfare 
of the child in that he wants and seeks to live and grow and be as 
much like others of his age group as possible. 


A program must be sought that provides the same opportunities for 
the handicapped as the non-handicapped with controls adapted to the 
individual, medical guidance, and instruction based on educational 
principles. It is possible that physical education has more to offer 
exceptional children than to normal children because their needs are 
greater. 

One of the most worthwhile activities for the handicapped is swim- 
ming. There are definite therapeutic values, skills, recreational and 
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safety outcomes. When a person learns to swim he has taken a gigan- 
tic step toward being like others. Another outstanding activity is camp- 
ing. This program has individual handicapped children camping with 
physically normal children. This association with “normal” children 
is another tremendous stride in becoming like others. 

The list of adaptations of games and events for the handicapped 
is almost endless. The problem facing physical educators today is 
how to present the adapted program to the handicapped. Many new 
books in the field give creditable outlines for a highly successful pro- 
gram. The way must be pointed out by the teacher. 


—Homer Rouse 
Northeast Louisiana State College 
Monroe 


Presenting America 


‘America has a great heritage.” This is an expression so well-known 
and so much used as to be considered trite. Nevertheless, it remains 
a truth. The roots of our culture are buried in the deep past, but 
the most important growth is in the present. It should be the particular 
joy and duty of each teacher to present our culture, our heritage, 
especially that of recent origins, to American youth. 

American history, American economics, American geography, 
American social life, American government, American language, and 
American literature comprise the magnificent American life that is 
built on the past but is vitalized in the present. Although it is im- 
portant that we learn and appreciate our debt to the ancient past, a 
paramount goal of each teacher and of each school system should be 
to teach American youth about America itself. 

Especially should the American language be taught as it has de- 
veloped and is developing in America. It is living, expanding, and 
growing, and American usage should be emphasized—not the myriad 
unreasonable rules which were formulated by grammarians of other 
centuries on the basis of the dead language, Latin. Teachers should 
recognize that language gets its life by constant, if gradual, change. 
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Students must be taught standard English, but they must be taught this 
standard language in its proper perspective. Each should be helped 
to see that there is unity and diversity in American English and that 
the soft, colorful speech of the Southerner, the Western drawl, and the 
clipped Yankee speech all have a place in the American language. 
Students should also be weaned from dependence on British English 
and the rules of that school. There is no essentially “correct” English 
per se, but there are different forms—each of which may be correct 
in its proper place. The American student must not be allowed to 
acquire a feeling of shame about the way he or his community or his 
peer group speak, but it is just as important that snobbery be over- 
come. It is the teacher’s job to keep up with the changing language 
in all its aspects and to see that his students are not burdened with 
the out-of-date rules that do not apply to American English. 

Neither should American literature be neglected. Naturally, students 
should become familar with the various contributions of English litera- 
ture to our heritage, but the American literary culture should be given 
its proper place. American literature, as the outgrowth of America 
itself, should receive major emphasis; and the contemporary writers 
who will form tomorrow’s heritage and tomorrow’s classics should 
not be neglected. No young person should be allowed to go through the 
public school system without being introduced to and to some degree 
familiarized with the body of American literature. 

The same case might also be presented for each of the fields 
mentioned earlier. The right to free public education should include 
the right to learn about the American heritage in all of its phases, and 
not just its ancient past and its inheritance from English language, 
literature, history, and other cultural forms. It is most important that 
we emphasize the American, both past and present, in guiding the 
learning of our future citizens. 


—LLEWELLYN HIOTT 
Columbia College 
Columbia, South Carolina 








Let There Be Music 


One of the most critical problems of music education is the lack 
of college preparation available to future college music majors in 
the comprehensive high school. To the student who has chosen a 
career in music the lack of these courses is as serious as the 
absence of mathematics in high school is to a future engineering 
student. In college the whole music program has had to be geared 
to the incoming freshman’s lack of preparation. 

The preparation and experience of the future music major is most 
frequently limited to his talent displayed on an instrument or with 
his voice and participation in high school music organizations. The 
student may not have even had any private instruction on his instru- 
ment or with his voice. Almost never has he had the chance to study 
the nature of his chosen field in the classroom as a major subject. 

The courses which, if available in high school, would be most 
valuable are; a basic course in rudiments of music that can be ex- 
panded later into the six areas of music theory, an appreciation course, 
a literature or a history course, and possibly a musicianship course. 
The rudiments of music course is the most important to the student 
of those listed. This is the course that leads to freshman basic theory 
which has become the weeding-out course in the music program. Some 
students, because of their poor backgrounds, are lost here before they 
really have a chance to begin work. In the rudiments course thorough 
knowledge and experience in all six areas of music—writing, reading, 
listing, creating, analyzing, and playing—are more important and 
more useful to the student than greater knowledge of just one of the 
six areas. 

The literature course is necessary to widen the student’s knowledge 
of the types of music that have been written, of their respective forms 
and sounds. A musicianship course may include elements of these 
two courses but also information about the different instruments, 
their sounds and combinations, and also about transposition. Ele- 
mentary conducting techniques may also have a place in this course. 

Other courses in high school are of especial value to the music stu- 
dent. High school physics contains units on the production of sound and 
of music. Foreign language courses are of great value to a student who 
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plans to major in voice. 

Frequent arguments against offering these courses are the lack of 
demand for them, the fact that they take up space that could be 
better used, and that there is no one to teach them. Because the number 
of students in the special music classes is frequently only ten to 
twenty, probably the most efficient way to incorporate them into the 
curriculum is to arrange them into a cycle and teach only one course 
a year. This, of course, will necessitate presentation of the material in 
the courses in such a manner that the cycle can be begun with any 
of the courses. Chairs with arms and a portable blackboard added to 
the chorus room solve the problem of location. A well qualified 
instrumental instructor or a well trained choral conductor should also 
be qualified to teach these courses. 

The above courses may need recognition by the state board of 
education before a program containing them can be started. A 
presentation to the board of their value to the future college music 
major should lead to their recognition and incorporation into the 
curriculum of the comprehensive high school. 


—Caro.tyn L. Koppie 


West Virginia Wesleyan College 
Buckhannon 


“They Also Serve... .” 


“God and your parents have given you life and now your teachers 
will show you how to live.” 

With these words of hope and confidence, a young mother finished 
buttoning the coat of her first-born son so his father could take him and 
enroll him in the kindergarten class of the near-by public school. 

This mother was not an educated person by worldly standards. She 
had come to this country as a teen-age immigrant girl with only the 
fragmentary formal education that a three-grade one-room village 
school can offer. Her life experiences, however, had taught her that 
there were many complex world problems that required solution. It 
was her simple but firm belief that the educators of this country and the 
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world, through their guidance and enlightenment of the youth, would 
ultimately point the way to the satisfactory solution of these complex 
problems. 

Many supposedly educated people evidently are not aware of, or are 
not concerned with these problems. The people of the world, including 
many citizens of the United States, are so impressed with America’s 
relative economic prosperity that they are likely to overlook the fact 
that the United States has its economic problems and underprivileged 
groups. These problems have created social and political questions 
which the citizens of the United States will have to decide in some 
manner. The degree to which the decisions will be intelligent and wise 
will largely depend on the status and accomplishments of America’s 
educational institutions. 

Education has made great progress in the United States in the last 
few decades and this nation is one of the most literate countries of the 
world. However, only a minority of United States citizens receive a 
college education. The majority, therefore, will depend upon their 
secondary education to equip them with the understandings, skills, and 
attitudes with which they will confront and attempt to solve their 
personal problems and those of the nation and humanity. 

Public school teachers, and especially the social studies teachers, are 
thus shaping and determining the understandings of and attitudes 
toward citizenship, government, fine arts, culture, and even morality 
that the future voters of this country will possess. 

Classes and courses of great significance should be taught by very 
capable and qualified instructors and society should understand and 
respect the service these teachers are rendering. But, unfortunately, a 
large portion of our society does not regard teachers with the same 
respect and confidence that was demonstrated by the young mother 
mentioned at the beginning of this article. Instead, they share the more 
sophisticated and cynical statement of George Bernard Shaw: “He who 
can, does; he who can not, teaches.” As a matter of fact Shaw didn’t 
believe that himself. 

Thus, while our society has perhaps paid outward respect to its 
schools teachers, the truth is that public school teaching has failed 
to attract its proportionate share of exceptionally capable young men. 
The salaries and working conditions offered to teachers served to con- 
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firm the suspicions of many men that the Shawian estimate of teachers 
is the one held by the most influential element of our society and that 
they face a bleak future in the teaching profession. Most young men 
have been attracted to business and other professions by the lure of 
higher salaries and greater social prestige. 

The chief motivation of other young men has been to serve their 
country and mankind. Most of them however, felt that their op- 
portunity for such service lay primarily in the performance of military, 
diplomatic, or scientific service. 

The secondary school social studies teacher also has a peculiar 
opportunity to serve his nation and mankind by instilling in the 
citizens of the future a high sense of civic values and ideals, a 
knowledge of the social structure of the world, and the ability to 
discern, interpret, and evaluate the nature of the problems that will 
face our country and which they will be called upon to solve. To thus 
aid in the fulfillment of the dream of a better nation and a better world 
is certainly a very worthy and patriotic purpose to which to devote 
one’s life and efforts. 

It is encouraging to note that certain areas of our nation and certain 
segments of our population have begun to realize and more fully ap- 
preciate the services of our public school teachers and to bestow 
prestige and reward upon those who are deserving. 


—EMANUEL G, CHEROs 
Furman University 


Greenville, S.C. 


The Indispensable Art 


Nearly everyone has written, or attempted to write, poetry on some 
occasion or another; and everyone has read it, or tried to read it, or 
wanted to read it. Yet it may well be that poetry is the most mis- 
understood art of our civilization today. This is unfortunate, for 
poetry is one of the most indispensable of all the arts. The present 
misunderstanding of poetry is creating a void in our personal apprecia- 
tion of that which poetry primarily reveals—man himself. The great 
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asset that any person has when observing art in any form is the 
privilege to experience and understand his own feelings, give his own 
interpretations, add to or subtract from what someone else may say or 
feel. Poetry readily joins the ranks of personal art. 

That poetry is not well accepted by the majority of secondary school 
students appears to be evident. The teacher of poetry, when confronted 
with this problem, must not be indifferent to this fact. There is no value 
in denying or vaguely overlooking any prejudices or resentments stu- 
dents may have toward poetry. It is far better to face student dislike 
for poetry squarely and to smoke out any prejudices upon which the 
dislike may be based, tracing them to their sources when that is pos- 
sible. It is possible to put prejudice aside and to give poetry another 
chance. 

Those students or even adults who honestly do not care for poetry 
probably have had widely varied experiences which have led to their 
dislike. Often this dislike stems from the teaching in elementary and 
high schools. Well-meaning teachers who enforced the memorization 
of long, undesired poems, the reading of poetry as a mechanical 
exercise in counting syllables, or the boring study of figures of 
speech may have contributed to an early antipathy toward poetry. Too 
often teachers read verse that is entirely removed from their students’ 
lives or overemphasize the hidden meanings of esoteric poems. These 
procedures lead only to confusion in a child’s mind. 

Whatever the source, three common, resulting attitudes appear to 
exist concerning poetry: first, that poetry is a waste of time; second, 
that poetry is sentimental and effeminate; third, that poetry is for 
intellectuals and highbrows only. The stereotyped figure of the 
sensitive littke man whose face is pale and whose words sound more 
like a woman’s than a man’s symbolizes the poet in popular imagina- 
tion. Such a misconception has but the remotest connection with real 
poets. 

One definite aid in overcoming prejudices among students is to 
allow them to realize the qualities that a good poet possesses. The 
poet is a very unique person; he is able to feel and to observe his 
environment with more depth and understanding than the ordinary 
man. The poet may concern himself with all aspects of life, the 
ugly as well as the beautiful, the homely as well as the exalted. If a 
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teacher can help the student believe that a poet is to be admired and not 
to be resented, then one hurdle toward an understanding of poetry will 
be conquered. The lives of many poets read like dime novels; this is 
an asset in the teaching of poetry, for the poets may become real men in 
the eyes of the student and not wooden, lifeless figures. 

If there exists a possibility of enjoyment and a deeper appreciation 
of one’s own self and his surroundings, then certainly time spent 
with poetry is not wasted. Anyone who has experienced the art realizes 
that the world of poetry is not a soft and namby-pamby sort of place. 
It is an area of momentous and elemental thoughts and issues; the 
discoverer of such a world will rejoice. 

Our own American poetry consists of a wealth of strong and force- 
ful poems which can overcome the notion that the reading of any poem 
is a plunge into a warm bath of sentiment and effeminate emotion. 
Consider Edwin Markham’s “The Man With The Hoe” or William 
Ernest Henley’s “Invictus,” just to name two poems. 

Nor is poetry only for highbrows and intellectuals; it is for all 
who desire it, whether they be children or adults. However, it must be 
approached correctly—that is to say from the simplest to the most 
difficult poems. It is illogical to begin any other way. 

It is the responsibility of the teacher of poetry to select the poems 
which will be of most value to the reader. And perhaps the most 
valuable poems are those which will cause the student to feel personal 
reactions. Every English teacher should be familiar with such poems 
which are so forceful or so tender that the reader cannot help but react 
with interest, and ultimately with appreciation and understanding. 

If one experiences these personal emotions and feelings, then he will 
experience an identity with the poem. Perhaps this is the only way to 
overcome prejudices concerning poetry. Yet this is not all. From 
personal experiences, one learns something of himself—his beliefs 
about nature, God, death, his fellow men, and even life itself. Through 
poetry these are plucked from one’s inner self, a self which might never 
otherwise have been discovered. This is the value of poetry. 


—Tep McCuure 
Marshall College 
Huntington, W. Va. 
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Let’s “Sell” Science 


It has been said that the United States is a favored nation in a 
favored century. But how long is this to endure? From statistics it is 
predicted that our population will almost double within the next 400 
years and that our water and food supply will be inadequate to meet 
the needs of this increment. Internal forces as well as external forces, 
therefore, threaten our future existence. 

How are we to overcome these obstacles to the continuation of life? 
The logical answer is through science. As time progresses science 
receives more and more challenges in regard to the maintenance of 
life and of our nation. 

During the last five years we have awakened to the fact that our 
school science programs are deficient in preparing scientists to meet 
our needs. Efforts are being exerted toward obtaining better equip- 
ment and facilities, more highly trained teachers, and a more in- 
clusive curriculum to remedy this situation. But, is this all that can 
be done? I think not; the individual teacher must also make his con- 
tribution. 

The influence of Madison Avenue illustrates that the American 
public can be sold almost anything; manufacturer’s products, books, 
and even interests and concepts. Why shouldn’t teachers strive to 
“sell” science io youth? With our way of life being one of free choice, 
we cannot force proficiency in science; it must develop from interest. 
Many aids in stimulating interest are available but the teacher still 
plays the leading role. 

To “sell” science we must begin in the elementary school. Many 
elementary teachers have very little background in science and tend 
to possess a fear of the subject. This fear is easily transferred to the 
students and tends to discourage their development of interest not 
only in their early years but throughout their education. 

Elementary education is not totally responsible for our weakness in 
science. Incompetent teachers in secondary schools are also greatly 
responsible for the lack of interest; the competent teacher who is ob- 
sessed with the concept that science is a superior and difficult subject 
is also guilty. Teachers in both levels of public education, therefore, 
need to make a critical analysis of their attitudes toward science and 
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of their teaching methods and bring them up to date. Higher educa- 
tion also needs to modernize their curriculum for teachers and strive 
toward educating teachers who can “sell” their subject. 

There is no one method by which interest can be fostered in students. 
Teachers must consider the background and ability of each student 
and then plan an integrated program which correlates with the in- 
dividualities in the class; science must be integrated into the daily 
lives of the individual. 

Until teachers wake up to the fact that perhaps they are failing in 
the true purpose of education and then strive to improve, our deficiency 
will continue to exist. When we secure, in addition to better facilities, 
a more inclusive curriculum, and higher trained teachers—teachers 
who can stimulate an undying interest in science—we will then improve 
our ability as a nation to meet the needs of both today and tomorrow. 


—Juxia A. Lantz 
Culver-Stockton 
Canton, Missouri 


The Neighborhood House 


You are teaching in a big city, and tonight you happen to be in one 
of its low-income sections. A neighborhood house, which your most 
troublesome students call “the Hood,” is across the street. Out of 
curiosity, you enter the Hood and ask to speak to the director. A 
harsh-voiced, heavy-set woman in a thin cotton dress leads you into a 
messy office, but doesn’t bother to introduce you. As you introduce 
yourself to Miss Burns, the director, she seems surprised when you 
mention the word teacher; but she covers it with a smile. 

“You’re the first teacher to come down here. We’re very flattered. 
What can I do for you?” 

She looks like the kind of woman you can be frank with. “There’s 
something that’s been bothering me for a long time. Some of my 
students hang out here from seven to nine every night. All they seem 
to do is listen to rock and roll on your juke box. They never go to a 
school dance, or a basketball game. They’re not interested in any 
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school clubs or extra-curricular activities. And, of course, they never 
get their homework done. Don’t you think the neighborhood house 
has a bad influence on their school life?” 

“Call it sour grapes, if you like, but our members are prejudiced 
against the students who are successful in sports, student council, or 
school clubs,” she replied, lighting up a cigarette. “They say only the 
college type, the boys with crew haircuts or the well-dressed girls are in 
the extra-curricular activities. In this neighborhood, none of the 
parents bring up their children to be punctual, polite, or even fluent. 
They don’t know how to ‘sell themselves’ with other people. They 
want to go to school dances, but they don’t want to dress up for them. 
They want to go to a dance where they can smoke.” 

“But we can’t let them do that at a school affair.” 

“Smoking is an accepted status symbol in their society,” she says, 
as she grinds out her cigarette in the ashtray. “As such, there’s little 
or nothing the schools can do about it. But we hope our activities here 
in the Hood help the schools in some way. Our club members are 
getting practice in working together in groups. They are even 
beginning to use parliamentary procedure in their club meetings. 
Occasionally you'll hear a ‘Wait a minute, I have the chair,’ and this 
from students who probably never say a word in your class meetings. 
We hope that the teenage council, that’s our member-run governing 
body, gives some training and encouragement for more participation in 
the same kind of activities in school. It’s taken us four years to get 
them to show some respect for private property or to sit down and 
talk over their differences. It’s slow work, but progress can be made.” 

You thank Miss Burns and tell her it’s been interesting talking with 
her. 

“Come down again and we'll have a cup of coffee together. We like 
to know how our members are doing in school, and perhaps our club 
leaders can fill in some background on your students that you 
wouldn't find in the school’s files.” 


—Joun A. STREETER 
Harvard University 
Cambridge, Massachusetts 








Blind Faith in the Scientific Method 


It is becoming increasingly evident that science and the scientific 
method are achieving a reputation of superiority which they may, or 
may not, deserve. The scientific method has been set far above other 
methods of evaluation and is accepted unquestioningly by a large num- 
ber of people. This method is not necessarily novel nor is it peculiar 
to the realm of science. It is the simple, logical method of finding the 
answer to a particular problem by means of collection of data, observa- 
tion, experimentation and conclusion. 

The scientific method in and of itself is not under attack here. What 
is actually at fault is not this method, but rather the popular attitude of 
accepting it uncritically and the common tendency to think of it as 
infallible. The idea that science and the scientific method are beyond 
criticism is a delusion clung to by most laymen. Through the media 
of advertising, unfair advantage is often taken of the public’s blind 
acceptance of anything associated with science. The people of today 
have been so indoctrinated with the idea of the infallibility of science 
they can not conceive that it could ever be wrong. 

Two ever-present conditions lead to a margin of error in the scientific 
method. Certain allowable errors always exist in any scientific measur- 
ing instrument since there is no smallest unit. Also the experimental 
techniques and the choice of data vary to some extent with the in- 
dividual. Thus this method is susceptible to error and can lead only 
to probable truths. 

Through years of application of the scientific method, scientists 
and laymen alike have grown to expect and even demand that nature be 
lawful. Yet, is this orderliness a natural phenomenon or has man 
imposed his expectations on nature? The principle of uncertainty 
is one of the cornerstones of modern science. Werner Heisenberg 
observed that the fundamental characteristic of natural events is not 
lawfulness, but randomness. What we have previously accepted as 
being natural laws may be only statistical probabilities. 

Why then should a conclusion which has been arrived at by the 
scientific method be allowed to go unchallenged? In permitting this 
man is engaging in a worship of the means to an end and is conse- 
quently losing sight of the end itself. Science may be defined as that 
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which has been proved by the scientific method. In expressing this 
“blind faith in science” the public is failing to use the clear, logical 
thinking which is one of the primary aims of the scientific method. 


—Perccy JAMES 
Columbia College 


Columbia, South Carolina 
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Ezekiel Cheever: New England 


Colonial Teacher 


FRANKLIN PARKER 
University of Texas 


This is the story of Ezekiel Cheever, teacher of colonial New 
England. His Puritan, middle class upbringing in England, his classi- 
cal education there, his immigration to Boston, his remarkably long 
career of seventy years as a teacher in various New England towns 
illustrate something of the New England Colonial mind and something 
of the shaping residue it left upon American thought and American 
education. 

Ezekiel Cheever was born in London on January 25, 1614 or 1615. 
He was the son of William Cheaver, who made his living from the cloth 
trade. Whatever the family circumstances, poor or fair, Ezekiel did 
receive a good classical secondary education to prepare for Emmanuel 
College, Cambridge University. One account says he attended secondary 
school at Christ’s Hospital in 1626 and another that he attended the 
famous St. Paul’s School. 

If he attended Christ’s hospital, he was in a school in London 
founded in 1553 by King Edward VI to support poor orphans. Orig- 
inally the Priory of the Grey Friars, it was commonly called the Blue 
Coat School after the costume worn by the pupils. At its fullest it 
annually boarded and taught from one thousand to twelve hundred 
boys and a few girls who entered at ages eight to ten and left at ages 
fifteen or sixteen. Each year five or six of the best pupils were sent to 
Oxford or Cambridge Universities. It was located on Newgate Street in 
London. 

If Cheever went to St. Paul’s School, he was in good company, for 
John Milton, his contemporary, attended there. St. Paul’s was an 
endowed grammar school founded in 1509 (or 1512) by John Colet, 
humanist scholar, for the free education of poor children. Cambridge 
University attracted future Puritan leaders like Oliver Cromwell and 
many other Puritans who came to America, like William Brewster, 
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John Winthrop, and John Cotton. John Milton entered Christ’s Col- 
lege, Cambridge University, in 1625; Ezekiel Cheever entered Em- 
manuel College, Cambridge University, in 1633. Emmanuel College, 
founded as a Puritan institution in 1584, served as a model for 
Harvard College in Cambridge, Massachusetts. Many of the Puritans 
who attended Emmanuel College, like Ezekiel Cheever and John 
Harvard, immigrated to New England. 

Ezekiel Cheever arrived in Boston in June, 1637. He came to the 
new world, like many before and since, for religious reasons and for 
economic opportunity. He was twenty-three and single. Boston was 
only seven years old. But Cheever’s first stay in Boston lasted only 
one year. He left in 1638 for the New Haven Colony, later to be called 
Connecticut. Perhaps he left because, like Roger Williams before 
him, he did not like the rigid state-church atmosphere of the Puritans 
in the Boston area. Among the earliest settlers of New Haven, Cheever 
helped to found that colony and its church. There he began the first 
of his seventy years as a teacher. He taught Latin, first in his own 
home and later in a schoolhouse built for him. He married a lady 
named Mary and with the New Haven leaders signed the “Plantation 
Covenant” in Newman’s barn, June 4, 1639, a compact which formed 
the religious and civic government of New Haven. The record shows 
that he received twenty pounds for his teaching in 164] and that this 
amount was raised to thirty pounds in August, 1644. 

Something of the esteem shown Cheever, relatively poor in terms of 
family and wealth, can be seen in the fact that in 1643 his name 
was listed sixth among the planters of New Haven when his estate was 
worth only twenty pounds. The respect with which he was held can 
also be gauged from his being chosen one of the twelve deacons in the 
New Haven church, from his being deputized to represent his district 
in the General Court in 1646, and from his being occasionally asked 
to preach at the First Church. His pupils respected him for his 
scholarly knowledge of Latin and Greek and probably also for his 
firm discipline, so characteristic of colonial education. 

But Cheever was also known as a picturesque character and as a 
man of strong independence of mind and spirit. In 1649 certain elders 
of the New Haven community were criticized for “partiality and usur- 
pation.” It was an instance of displeasure with certain elders thought 
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to have done wrong (something like the rigging of television shows 
and the payola scandals of 1959). Many in the community wanted 
these accused individuals tried and disciplined if found guilty. When 
the case was presented at the church before its leaders, the accused 
individuals were cleared. But Cheever, after observing the proceedings, 
disagreed with the verdict and made no bones about his disagreement. 
Because of his independent stand he was criticized by the church elders. 
In the language of the day he was censured for his “uncomely gestures 
and carriage before the church.” His own defense sounds much better 
than the charges made against him. His arguments made some of the 
church leaders doubt that they had made the right decision. In 
ringing words he said to the church elders, “I had rather suffer any- 
thing from men than make shipwreck of a good conscience, or go 
against my present light.” 

His wife Mary died the year of this trial, 1649, leaving him with 
five children. One child, named Ezekiel after him, had died in 
infancy. In 1650 he left New Haven after twelve years as its school- 
teacher. While in New Haven he had written a Latin grammar textbook 
whose shortened title was known as Accidence. It was very popular in 
colonial Latin grammar schools, had gone through twenty editions by 
1785, and was published again as late as 1838. 

While at New Haven, Cheever doubtless knew of two important 
school laws passed by the Massachusetts General Court. The school 
law of 1642 required parents and masters on penalty of fine to teach 
their children to read and write. This law reflected the Calvinists’ 
desire for universal elementary education for moral and religious 
purposes. The law was based on the English Poor Law of 1601, which 
laid down England’s policy for the welfare of children of the lower 
classes. This English law required pauper and orphan children to be 
apprenticed to a trade and stipulated that their masters see to their 
moral and religious welfare. To understand the Bible they had to 
learn to read. 

The Massachusetts School Law of 1647 went further by requiring 
every town of fifty homes or more to employ an elementary school- 
teacher and every town of one hundred or more homes to have a Latin 
grammar school. The law has been popularly called “The old deluder 
Satan law” after its quaint wording. Since the old deluder Satan tried 
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to keep men and women from reading the Bible, the best way to fight 
him was to promote schools and learning. Even though these school 
laws were not strictly enforced, they mark the first time an English 
speaking legislature anywhere in the world took a stand in favor of 
universal elementary and secondary education. By coincidence it hap- 
pened that the year Cheever left New Haven, 1650, Connecticut passed 
a school law which incorporated the main features of the Massachusetts 
school laws of 1642 and 1647. 

Cheever went to Ipswich, Massachusetts, in 1650 and was its school- 
teacher for eleven years. His school, endowed with grants of land and 
bequests, was called a free school but still required fees from the 
parents of its pupils. Here Cheever taught Latin and Greek to prepare 
boys for college and through his teaching ability helped make Ipswich 
widely known. In 1652 he married his second wife, Ellen Lathrop, 
who had come from England two years before to live with her brother. 
They had four children in Ipswich. In 1653 a philanthropic citizen 
gave the town a better schoolhouse and a dwelling for Cheever with a 
few acres of land. 

In 1661 Cheever went to Charlestown, Massachusetts, as its school- 
teacher at a salary of thirty pounds a year. He was not always paid, 
however, and in November, 1666, he petitioned the selectmen of the 
town for his salary, mentioning that “the constables were much be- 
hind with him.”’ He asked that the school house be repaired and com- 
plained that it had originally been agreed that he would be the only 
teacher in town and that now a Mr. Mansfield was taking pupils away 
from him. In 1669 he petitioned for land on which to build his house. 
The selectmen voted him the land, but Cheever left the next year after 
nine years of teaching in Charlestown. 

In January, 1670, when Cheever was fifty-seven years old and 
had taught for more than thirty years, he accepted a position as school- 
master of the Boston Latin Grammar School, founded in 1635, the 
oldest and best known Latin grammar school in the New England 
colonies. Here, where he taught for the last thirty-eight years of his 
long life, he established his reputation as the most famous teacher in 
the colonies. His salary was sixty pounds a year, a very good salary 
for a schoolteacher of that time. Elijah Corlet, schoolmaster of the 
Latin grammar school in Cambridge, Massachusetts, and almost as well 
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known a teacher as Cheever earned only twenty pounds a year. 

The schoolroom in which he taught was a large room which received 
little light from the high, small windows. There was a large blazing 
log fireplace at one end of the room and smoke often sailed over the 
heads of the pupils and blackened the ceiling. Copying or listening, 
the pupils sat on long fixed benches with fixed desks in front of them. 
Cheever wore a black skullcap on his grey head and his white beard 
was long and pointed at the end. The boys always knew when he was 
angry because he would start stroking his beard to the point faster 
and faster. The rod of birch twigs hung nearby. Cheever’s school was 
open mornings from seven to eleven in summer and from eight to 
eleven in winter and in the afternoons from one to five. Boys learned 
their Latin from his Accidence and read the New Testament in Greek. 

Cheever, who had seen many generations of boys come and go, knew 
that those who learned their Latin and Greek would go to one of 
the colonial colleges and become ministers or physicians. Three such 
colleges were established during Cheever’s lifetime; Harvard College 
at Cambridge, Massachusetts, founded in 1636 by the Puritans; Wil- 
liam and Mary College in Virginia, founded in 1693 by the Anglicans; 
and Yale College in Connecticut, founded in 1701 by the Puritans. 
Cheever knew that those pupils who did not do well in their classical 
languages would become farmers, shopkeepers, merchants, or go to 
sea on sailing ships. For these trades they needed a little more 
arithmetic. Little history, geography, or literature were taught. The 
curriculum of the Latin grammar schools aimed at college entrance; 
and the entrance requirements at Harvard College were to read Tully 
or another classical Latin author in the original, write and speak Latin 
verse and prose, and be able to decline Greek nouns and verbs. 

When his pupils grew in number Cheever hired and paid his own 
assistant. In March, 1699, when Cheever was eighty-five, the selectmen 
voted to pay his assistant, Ezekiel Lewis, forty pounds a year, raising 
this to forty-five pounds in 1701. Cheever’s second wife died in 1706. 
He lived the last two years of his life with his married youngest 
daughter, Susannah, and her husband. Of his children Cheever was 
particularly proud of his son, Samuel, a minister, who was well known 
and well thought of. 


Cheever’s last illness came in August of 1708 in his seventieth year 
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of teaching. On August 12 when he went out to hear his old pupil, 
Cotton Mather, preach, he became ill. On August 13 his friend, Judge 
Sewell, another old pupil who had arranged for an old age pension 
for Cheever, went to see him. Cheever, in bed, blessed the judge. On 
August 19 Sewell called again and Cheever took him by the hand 
several times. On August 20 Sewell called to find Cheever much 
weaker. In a very low voice Cheever called for his daughter and asked 
those in the room if they were ready for his end. He died that night 
He was almost ninety-four years old. — 

The funeral was attended by many people of all stations of life, 
including the governor, councilors, ministers, and justices. Cotton 
Mather preached the funeral sermon for his old schoolmaster. 

Cheever left behind him an estate of eight hundred thirty-seven 
pounds, nineteen shillings, and six pence. He also left behind him a 
legend of seventy years of teaching. His thousands of pupils remem- 
bered him as the most famous teacher in colonial New England. 
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The Broad View of I. A. E. 


EDWARD J. HARFORD 
College of William and Mary 
Norfolk 


A goal in education is something we try to reach, certainly, but 
it is more than a condition at which we try to arrive. Attainment of 
the goal must be purposeful, and the purpose, in the broad view, 
should be to fulfill a need considered desirable in the existing social 
order. 

I was asked recently why industrial arts education was designated 
as such, as (in the opinion of the asker) industrial arts students 
appeared to him to be neither industrious nor artistic after having 
been exposed to the courses. The parents of a junior high school 
student were disappointed because their son was not an accomplished 
cabinetmaker after a half semester’s work in woodworking at the rate 
of two hours of instruction per week. A friend, in reference to his 
neighbor’s sixth grade son, stated, “Robert will never have to take 
industrial arts in high school—his father is a medical doctor.” Per- 
haps the unponderables which mystics ponder have ingredients similar 
to the nature of this last statement. 

When misconceptions of the goals of industrial arts education, such 
as those mentioned, aren’t satisfied in the mind of the misconceivers, 
they may feel that possibly industrial arts creates its own rather 
nebulous goals and purposes as a raison d’etre for the subject field. 
These misconceptions may spring from the fuzzy-edged nature of 
industrial arts, and the taking of the narrow view of I.A.E. by 
students, parents and, yes, some industrial arts teachers themselves. 

By fuzzy-edged it is meant that a circle with a sharp edge cannot 
be drawn around the study. Industrial arts draws upon many fields 
to accomplish its main purposes. It touches the fields of metalurgy, 
ceramics, drafting, fine and graphic arts, sociology, economics, and 
others, with practically any industrial area of our society making 
a suitable contribution to the study. Geography is another such field. 
Because it reaches out to include many studies, economics, car- 
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tography, meteorology, sociology, geology and others, neither can a 
circle with a sharp edge be drawn around geography. However, 
arithmetic, the science of positive, real numbers can be placed within 
a sharp circle. As a pure study it doesn’t include imaginary numbers, 
population growth and causes, weather conditions nor the art and 
industry of textile fabrication, although application of the study can 
be made in all of these areas. 

The narrow view may be exemplified by the crystallizing on de- 
tails of immediate laboratory instruction and looking no further. A 
metaphoric comparison of the two views might lie in the well known 
story of the two bricklayers. Both were busy at work, and when 
asked what they were doing, one replied, “I am laying brick,” the 
other replied, “I am building a cathedral.” 

Although not considered good pedagogy, let us take a negative 
view for a moment and consider some of the purposes which I.A.E. 
has not, and perhaps clear up some misconceptions created by the 
narrow view. Industrial arts isn’t vocational education. Vocational 
education is terminal, or special education, designed to develop a 
salable skill in one or a family of occupations. This may take any- 
where from a few weeks to years of training and study, to fill a cer- 
tain type of job, depending upon the nature of the vocation. For 
example, to become a journeyman printer requires (usually in ad- 
dition to formal vocational education) several years of apprenticeship. 
It is not the purpose of I.A.E. to have students accomplish training 
of this magnitude in a semester course of a few weeks in the graphic 
arts. Certainly, skill in laboratory manipulative operations isn’t dis- 
couraged; each student is encouraged to put forth his very best in 
neatness and accuracy in workmanship; but, if we stress it repetitiously, 
at the expense of the broad view, we are shifting our aim to a skeletal 
type of vocational education. Vocational education is performing an 
outstanding job in vocational high schools, trade schools, technical 
institutes, and other vocational establishments. I.A.E. should not loose 
its identity and go along as an anonymous rider of vocational educa- 
tion. 

Another purpose which I.A.E. has not is that of a remedial or 
custodial program for retarded children and behavioral problems. 
The field isn’t geared to this specialized type of education. 
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If I.A.E. isn’t to train youth for the metals, carpentry, printing, or 
any other trade, and if it isn’t a custodial or remedial program of 
some kind, what is its purpose? What is this need to be fulfilled which 
is considered as desirable in the existing social order? 

As in all educational endeavor, the main purpose of I.A.E. in the 
United States is to help prepare the oncoming generation to fit into 
our American, democratic, industrial society, to cause youth to be- 
come as the present generation—only better wherever possible. From 
the broad view, I.A.E. is to supply knowledge of an industrial nature, 
and to inspire thought, and a spirit of creativity where industry is 
concerned. But let us take a look at some of the ramifications of this 
broad view. 


The highly satisfying, creative experience of conceiving an idea 
and bringing it into reality cannot be overlooked as a desirable, 
human need to be filled. Creative experiences afforded in industrial 
arts are stepping stones to creativity in industry and other areas. 


Youth has an opportunity to study the various areas of industry, 
with actual experiences in certain types of industrial processes, to 
the extent that finances and space permit duplication of industrial 
facilities in the school. These experiences may develop interests of 
an avocational nature or serve to awaken a future technician, engineer 
or industrial manpower manager. Also with these experiences come 


increased consumer knowledge, and appreciation of craftsmanship and 
design. 


Development of harmonious group relationships is stressed, which 
is no mean thing, with the earth being rapidly jet and missile shrunk, 
and world population figures predicted to reach five billion within a 
few years. 


In the laboratory experiences, sequentially organized thought pat- 
terns are developed through well organized project planning. An 
original project is first seen in the student’s mind and expressed in 
graphic representation. Then, materials, tools and processes, necessary 
for completion of the project, are selected. Processes are arranged 


1According to a 1956 study, quoted by C. F. Moore, Jr., a vice president of Ford 
Motor Company, in an address to the 1956 I.A.A. Winners, Forty-six percent of the Ford 
Industrial Arts Winners of 1950 through 1953 attended college, and of this forty-six 
percent, seventy-nine percent followed some phase of the engineering curriculum. 
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in logical sequence, and tools and materials are then related to the 
processes for accomplishment of the task. The graphic representation 
in the plan, which should be based on previous drafting-laboratory 
experiences, represents an expanding ability to see in spacial re- 
lationships. A pictorial sketch of the project represents a growing 
ability to see and express objects as they appear, and a working 
drawing, the ability to see and express them as they are in reality. 
The project plan, taking written form, and developed prior to at- 
tempting work, deals in abstracts which promote habits of orderly 
thinking as well as the ability to see in time and spacial relationships. 

These characteristics which are developed in youth through in- 
dustrial arts, along with those of habits of good workmanship, self- 
reliance, dependability, economy in use of time and materials, among 
others, serve to augment youth’s total development, and are con- 
sidered as desirable traits of personality for members of our existing 
social order. 

The study of mathematics and science in the form of concentrated, 
special education is being encouraged in many of our schools today, 
but if there isn’t some end-view of application concerned with this 
specialization, it is meaningless—somewhat less respectable than the 
elusive “frills” to which the critics of education point. In an in- 
dustrial society, application of mathematics and science is made 
primarily in industry. America gears its industry to either war or 
peace as the occasion demands; but, first there must be industrial 
information and motivation supplied before application can be made. 

The dimmer the broad view taken in an industrial arts program, 
the fewer of the elements of motivation, inspiration, and creative 
thought included, the less it has to offer its students. Should I.A.E. 
encourage youth to lay brick or take the broad view and build 
cathedrals? 
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Intuitions of a Free Mind— 
Emerson’s View of the Education of 
His Times 


LLOYD P. WILLIAMS 
The University of Oklahoma 


I 


Emerson’s educational thought is wide, deep, and searching; but 
he devised no system. The student who wants a neat system of thought, 
a complete philosophy of education, must go elsewhere. This is neces- 
sarily so, for Emerson was a creative spirit more interested in fresh 
ideas than in building a finished intellectual order. He himself at- 
tested to this fact when he wrote in his Journal on November 14, 1839, 
“T need hardly say to anyone acquainted with my thoughts that I have 
no system” (5, 326). Yet he is a thoroughly provocative writer on 
education, even granting that his comments have a random quality 
about them. The following pages are an attempt to systematize Emer- 
son’s educational philosophy in the light of his personal experience, not 
only from the foregoing essay but also from his voluminous writings 
generally, into a pattern congenial to the modern mind without doing 
violence to the sparkle and the originality of his thought. 


II 


The Civil War and lesser tragedies aside, the century of the Ameri- 
can Transcendentalists was an optimistic one. But there can be no 
doubt that Emerson was something less than optimistic about the 
education of his time. Sprinkled through his Journals and his Essays 
are sharp comments on the subject, running the gamut from criticism— 
the discernment of merit, through censure—outright reprimand, to 
condemnation—the actual passing of definitive judgment upon the 
faults of the system. Skepticism expressed itself early. When only a 
youth of twenty, Emerson observed in his Journal that professors were 
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“outrageous rogues” and then follows his charge with the suggestion 
that perhaps the trouble with professors is not in themselves alone 
but in the nature of the profession. Perceptive indeed is such a remark 
from so inexperienced a man. Passage of time apparently did little 
to change his mind. A much later entry, one made from the mature 
perspective of sixty, noted that Dartmouth College had changed little 
in twenty-five years. Such conservative customs still persisted, for 
example, as the assignment of students to literary societies by lot to 
remove any unsavory consequences of competition in free elections. 
Emerson’s prescription for lethargic Dartmouth was laconic, “I recom- 
mended morphine in liberal doses at the College Commons” (J, 9, 525- 
6). Harvard herself had the specific function, he noted fourteen years 
after graduation, of clearing the intellectual climate of much humbug 
and trifle that concentrates in second-rate colleges (J, 3, 543). Nor did 
the passage of time make him nostalgic for former college associates. 
Not without some humor did he eschew class reunions, those “Stygian 
anniversaries at Cambridge, those hurrahs among the ghosts, those 
yellow, bald, toothless meetings in memory of red cheeks, black hair, 
and departed health” (J, 7, 60). 

Universities and colleges at home were not the only ones to call 
forth a sharp comment. Emerson understood that in the nature of the 
case universities must generally look backward instead of forward, but 
the fact that they preserve and transmit culture does mean they must 
live forever with no attention to the future. Speaking firsthand, for he 
visited both Oxford and Cambridge and reveled in the beautiful lawns, 
gardens, the Bodleian Library, and other ancient halls, he could see 
through the beauty and the antiquity that commanded respect to com- 
ment that “Oxford is a Greek Factory” (U, V, 197). On every side 
age and authority manifested themselves; innovation met stiff resist- 
ance. Governing statutes dated from Archibishop Laud, and the books 
of Merton Library he found still chained to the wall. Most scathing of 
all, in an essay that manifests warm, sympathetic insight as well as 
critical appraisal, is his remark on the conservative nature of the 
Oxford faculty, “I do not know whether this learned body have yet 
heard of the Declaration of American Independence, or whether the 
Ptolemaic astronomy does not still hold its ground against the novelties 
of Copernicus” (193-4). Emerson was much too acute an observer 
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to leave the matter thus. He cautions that, after we have said our worst 
and concluded that the universities are all but dead, some genius or 
poet bursts forth from them to scuttle all our gloomy theories. Emer- 
son, like many a prophetic spirit, seems frequently to write in para- 
doxes. 

Education popularly conducted is effete; it lacks truth. Words take 
the place of thoughts and after years of cloistered existence, we come 
out of schools “a bag of wind” (NER III, 244). Emerson sensed what 
not a few contemporary critics of education sense, namely, that educa- 
tion is a process we do not really believe in. The system is palsied; its 
members lack faith in ideas; despair rather than an optimistic vision 
of greatness consumes them (254). Knack and skill rather than a deep 
inspiration, thought Emerson, dominates education, so that in the 
presence of educators, teachers—the presumed intellectual leaders—he 
could perceive no quality of consecration (OS, II, 270). Scholars and 
teachers, the learned class, is the source of weakness in education. 
They hear no call to duty. Other classes stand by their purposes— 
the politician respects his art, the nobleman respects nobility, and the 
merchant respects his class. The scholar, however, “does not stand 
by his order, but defers to the men of this world” (ML, X, 241). One 
is reminded of Alexander Herzen’s acidulous remark that the in- 
tellectual leaders (a category presumably including scholars and 
teachers) are not the doctors of society, they are the disease. 

Emerson was realistic when he pointed out that all men are not free 
and equal, that society is stratified. But he was probably mixing hyper- 
bole with fact when he said it is the men of the world, the aristocrats 
of wealth and of ability, who comprise the first of the world’s three 
classes. Below them, comprising the second class of men, are the 
merchants and the mechanics and all those content to let others govern. 
Lowest in the social scale are the laborers and social outcasts, a 
category declares Emerson, that includes schoolmasters (Cabot, XIII, 
87). In a more optimistic frame of mind he counseled eighteen years 
later that, “The scholars are the true hierarchy . . .” (J, 6, 417). 

Latin, Greek, mathematics, physical science, and other traditional 
subjects have become stereotyped as education (NER, III, 246). But 
education is more than just subjects, and to stereotype is to kill vitality 
as well as to invite criticism from the active mind. Particularly does 
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history come in for solid criticism. History as written and as taught 
failed in Emerson’s view to penetrate the great mysteries of life; nor 
did it reveal to him the metaphysical dimensions of man’s existence. 
There should be wisdom in history, vision that penetrates the symbols 
making up man’s experience. We must write history deeper, broader 
and richer. Histery must be so developed that it cleanses the human 
conscience; it must be so dynamic as to produce an ethical reformation. 
For much too long a time history has been an unsavory record of 
crime, pride and selfishness. “I am ashamed to see what a shallow 
village tale our so-called history is” (H, Il, 42-3). Rightly taught and 
rightly understood, history teaches those who are wise that trust, the 
faith we bring to life, must be in ideas not in men or circumstances 
(W, XI, 190). By teaching self-trust and reliance upon ideas history 
can reveal its greatest value, for therein it shows us both what man 
can accomplish and what he can become (LE, I, 156). The clumsy 
pen will not do if we are to elevate history to its honorable and 
deserved station. Having told of birth and childhood, schooling and 
job, money, marriage, and death, we are at a loss to say more. Such 
history is gossip. But worst of all, it does not show us the relations 
among things—relations that necessarily inhere in the whole universe 
and bind us all with our world into one spiritual whole (S, IV, 196). 
In what is probably the most famous American essay, “Self- 
Reliance,” Emerson charges his fellow citizens with undue attention, 
even dependence, upon thought from abroad and from the past. “As 
our Religion, our Education, our Art,” he says, “look abroad so does 
our spirit of society” (II, 82). Rather than look to foreign cultures, 
we should cultivate what is indigenous to us. Our education should 
draw its inspiration from our culture, however defective. As it is now 
practiced, education makes us restless and unsatisfied with what is near 
at hand. Actually, however, we learn a great lesson from travel, 
namely, that all places and people are the same. We learn that “travel- 
ing is a fool’s paradise.” It makes no difference where we travel, 
for we carry ourselves, with whatever merits or demerits we possess, 
with us. “It is for want of self-culture that the superstition of Travel- 
ling, whose idols are Italy, England, Egypt, retains its fascination for 
all educated Americans” (79-81). The wise man will stay st home 
attending to his duties. He will not be deflected by the lure of foreign 
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shores nor by the impact of historical tradition. The past is a con- 
spiracy against man; too much reliance on it diminishes the power of 
one’s soul (66). 

Not to tradition abroad, nor to the past, nor yet to status groups 
at home should the scholar, teacher, or intellectual look for sure guid- 
ance. We capitulate all too easily “to badges and names, to large 
societies and dead institutions” (52). Even in our public orations 
we find it difficult seriously to come to grips with the ideas that are 
native to our genius. We hear an oration, but nothing is said; the 
speaker will not commit himself. Humor, apology, efforts at clever- 
ness dominate, but there is no genuine communication of basic ideas. 
Emerson once refused to hear a lecture delivered before the Mechanics 
Association on the grounds that the speaker would not really give 
himself to his address (SL, II, 144-5). But if a man is not to look 
abroad, nor to the past, nor yet to the dominant class at home, where 
then is he to find guiding principles for his political, social, literary, 
and education institutions? The answer: such guiding principles must 
come from our own minds and our own hearts. Emerson saw no other 
alternative. 
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Art 


Ruopes, DANIEL. Stoneware and 
Porcelain: The Art of High Fired Pot- 
tery. Chilton, 1959. 217p. $7.50. Arts 
and Crafts Series. 


A well written book by one of the top 
practicing artists in the field of ceramics. 
This book is highly recommended for any 
one working in stoneware or porcelain. 


Children’s Literature 


ALLEN, ELIzABETH. Jn Between. Dut- 
ton, 1959. 148p. $2.75. 


More promising and less pretentious than 
most teen age romances, this story deals 
with the problems of a fifteen-year-old girl 
who has finished high school, but is too 
young for college. It is well written and 
moves along cheerfully and with under- 
standing of the people involved. Marks of 
maturing process are well presented and 
the story ends happily. 

Anpreas, Epna. Explorers and Pen- 
guins. Scribners, 1959. 90p. $2.75. 

Here are the stories of the funny and 
unexpected experiences explorers who have 
gone to Anarctica have had with penguins, 


who walk like men, swim like fish, and act 
like busybodies. Children, ages 8-12, will 
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enjoy the stories and decorative and humor- 
ous illustrations. 


Baker, CHar.otte. An ABC of Dog 
Care. McKay, 1959. 120p. $2.75. 


This book is literally what the title im- 
plies and it proves to be an interesting treat- 
ment for juvenile dog lovers. It covers all 
the essentials and is easy to read. The 
illustrations are only fair and the writing is 
slanted to the pure bred dog, but the author 
raises some philosophic questions which will 
recommend the book as a welcome addition. 


Borc, Inca. Parrak: The White 
Reindeer. Warne, 1959. unp. $2.50. 


The author and illustrator of this inter- 
esting and unique book is Swedish and is 
primarily an artist. The slight story mainly 
serves to tie the illustrations together. The 
format is attractive, the white binding tie- 
ing in with the white reindeer. 


Brett, Mo.ty. Japanese Garden. 
Warne, 1959. unp. $2.50. 


This whimsical little story tells of two tiny 
Japanese men, and their miniature garden, 
Excitement is provided when a naughty 
little mouse visits the garden and nibbles on 
the plants and the animals. Mah Jong and 
Ping Pong are not big enough to drive the 
mouse out, but they outwit him and frighten 
him away. Children will be fascinated with 
the tiny figures and the simple but delight- 
ful mystery. 
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Brown, Marcaret. Nibble, Nibble: 
Poems for Children. Young Scott, 
1959. unp. $3.75. 


Here are collected twenty-five poems by 
Margaret Brown who understood and wrote 
charmingly for children. The format of the 
large book is attractive and Leonard Weis- 
gard has done a superb job of illustration. 
Ages 5 and up. 


Bueur, WALTER. The Genie and the 
Word. Putnam, 1960. 88p. $3.00. 


This wonderful story of communication 
carries children in an interesting way from 
the earliest wig-wag systems to the genie 
Electricity. Illustrations and text will prove 
helpful in developing understanding and in- 
terest in children in the intermediate and 
upper grades. 


BueuR, WALTER. Timber: Farming 
Our Forests. Morrow, 1960. %6p. 
$2.75. 


This information-packed book will satisfy 
the curiosity of young readers interested in 
forestry. Topics discussed include: Logging 
in New England, Life among the Lumber- 
jacks, Logging moves west, Tree Farming, 
and the Modern Lumber Mill. 


CAMPBELL, SAMUEL. Sweet Sue’s 
Adventures. Bobbs, Merrill, 1959. 
119p. $2.95. 


Sam Campbell has been writing nature 
stories and novels for young folk and adults 
for many years. Now he is writing for 
younger children. Sue is a- skunk name, 
with whom the reader is soon in complete 
sympathy. A series of hikes and field trips 
give information and interest for intermedi- 
ate grade children. 


CaRMER Car. Pets At the White 
House. Dutton, 1959. 96p. $2.95. 


This collection of eleven different ac- 
counts of animals that have lived at the 
White House, will interest elementary read- 
ers who love animals and those who are 
interested in the nation’s famous names. 
Each of the stories is brief, very readable, 
and chronological in arrangement. Each has 
value also as historical background, although 
brief, of that particular period of history. 


Carson, Joun F. Boys Who Van- 
ished. Duell, Sloan, 1959. 212p. $3.50. 


Science fiction from a different point of 
view. Two boys make an experiment on 
themselves and as a result shrink in size so 
small that the grass in which they find 
themselves is a jungle to them. This is the 


story of their fight to survive and to find 
their way back to safety. Full of information 
and very entertaining. 


CasTLe, Jane. Peep-Lo. Holiday 
House, 1959. unp. $2.50. 


This “beginning to read” book will prove 
a special interest to children who have had, 
or are about to have, a vacation on the 
beach. The interest will be enhanced if the 
parents have encouraged interest in nature. 
Good for first and second grade children. 


Cook, Otive. Serilda’s Star. Long- 
mans, 1959. 176p. $2.95. 


Adventures in the life of a country girl 
living in Missouri in the years following 
1866, make the background for this story. 
The high points are built around her love 
for her horse, and the generosity and affec- 
tion of the family group. Middle elementary 
horse lovers will find the experiences very 
satisfactory. 


CorBeTT, Scott. Lemonade Trick. 
Little, Brown, 1960. 103p. $2.75. 

When Kerby received a second hand 
chemistry set from a strange old lady in the 
park, he did not expect anything unusual to 
happen. But it did. It happened to him 
first, then to his dog, then to several other 
people in a very complicating sort of way. 
Elementary readers will enjoy the magical 
mixup and the satisfactory ending of the 
experience. Attractively made up and well 


illustrated with black and white line draw- 
ings. 


Craic, Joun. Long Return. Bobbs, 
Merrill, 1959. 255p. $2.95. 


A story about Thad Cameron, who was 
captured by the Indians and made the long 
trip back home. There is much warmth and 
adventure and growing respect for and liking 
of the Indian characters. 


Craic, MarcareT. Now That I’m 
Sixteen. Crowell, 1959. 185p. $2.75. 


This story concerns an intelligent, shy 
high school girl, her dashing, popular boy 
friend, and over cautious parents. There 
are many heart aches and self examinations 
before Beth sees herself in a happy relation 
with herself, her family and her friends. 


DaLcuiesH, ALiceE. Adam and the 
Golden Cock. Scribners, 1959. 64p. 
$2.50. 


A well told tale of a small boy in Revolu- 
tionary Connecticut. He watches French 
troops march by on their way to reinforce 
Washington. The book making is first rate, 
as are the illustrations. 
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Keniston - Tully 


HIGH SCHOOL GEOMETRY 


NEW! A modern text with a 
spiral development of basic con- 
cepts and a gradual approach to 
formal proof. Features: plane 
and solid in one volume; intro- 
duction of the concept of sets 
and its use in definitions and 
locus; attention to codrdinate 
and space geometry; rich review 
program; many visual aids to 
learning including photographs, 
diagrams, and functional use of 
color; Teachers’ Manual with 
Answer Book. 


GINN AND COMPANY 
165 Luckie St., N. W., Atlanta 3 


Represented by John T. Burrus, 
P. O. Box 118, Franklin, Tenn. 











Ecan, EvELYN anp Hurwpurt, Det- 
PHA. Adventures of Fishing. Beckley, 
Cardy, 1959. 160p. $2.12. 


This book, made of nine fishing stories, 
features the same two boys throughout, and 
is obviously written and edited with care. 
The tone of adventure will encourage slow 
readers, for whom it has been written. Sturdy 
attractive format, and numerous two-tone 
illustrations. Recommended. 


EpsTEIN, SAMUEL AND WILLIAMS, 
BERYL. Change for a Penny. Coward 
McCann, 1959. 254p. $3.50. 


With over 50 books to their credit, the 
Epsteins add CHANGE FOR A PENNY, a 
Revolutionary tale which continues the ex- 
citing adventures of Timothy Penny, the 
young Patriot whom readers first met in 
JACKNIFE FOR A PENNY. The action 
takes place on Long Island, where the Ep- 
steins make their home. The dramatic style 
of Richard Power's illustrations lends ex- 
citement to this action filled story. 
Pioneer 


Estep, IRENE. 
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Pilgrim. 


Benefic Press, 1959. 160p. $2.00. 


A carefully edited story of Pilgrim life, 
aimed to meet the needs of the less skillful 
reader in middle elementary grades. A so- 
cial studies addition since it covers the ac- 
tivities of the people at that time as well as 
the beginnings of government. Sturdily made 
and well illustrated throughout. 


Evatt, Harriet. The Secret of the 
Old Coach Inn. Bobbs, Merrill, 1959. 
191p. $2.95. 


A sprightly story of a small town, and 
relationships that go back several genera- 
tions. The reader will find out about a 
notion nanny that has something to do with 
making things come out all right. For 
intermediate grade reading. 


FENTON, CARROLL, AND M. A. Pre- 
historic Zoo. Doubleday, 1959. 127p. 
$2.50. 


This title will prove to be a popular ad- 
dition to the dinosaur collection since it has 
the advantage of relating the prehistoric 
specimen to the current relative. Also it has 
an interesting sentence arrangement which 
will aid the reader who has difficulty with 
crowded text. Beautifully illustrated with 


black and white drawings throughout. 
Recommended. 
FENTON, CARROLL AND EPSTEIN, 


Auice. Cliff Dwellers of the Walnut 
Canyon. John Day, 1960. 63p. $2.75. 


A volume of short story poems about the 
Southwestern Indians. The excellent black 
and white illustrations show many kinds of 
Indian arts and crafts, as well as types of 
dwellings. A highly suitable book for young 
children. 


Foster, MartHa. Ginger Box. 
Bobbs, Merrill, 1959. 127p. $2.25. 


Penny Grayson had a ginger box that she 
thought very pretty. It came to play a very 
important part in the life of her family and 
the marriage of her beloved older brother. 
The setting is a Quaker farm home, and is 
wonderfully portrayed. For children about 
7 to 10 years old. 


GaLLaANT, Mrs. KatHryn. Flute 
Player of Beppu. Coward, 1960. 43p. 
$2.75. 


How a shy Japanese boy, Sato-san, who 
longs to make magical sounds like the 
wandering flute player, finds the flute which 
has been lost by the flute player he admires, 
and how Sato-san has to decide between 
keeping the prized possession or returning 





it to the flute player, makes a charming 
story. The story reads like an old folktale. 
Children from 6-10 will find it delightful. 


Grant, Bruce. Cyclone. World Pub., 
1959. 190p. $2.75. 


The story of an unusual mule and his 
stubborn disposition which caused much 
trouble in an expedition to the Comanche 
reservation in Texas in the 1850’s. The trip 
was a lucky break for young Ward Hampton, 
who could not have gone along except for 
the responsibility of his mule. Elementary 
reading. 


Hatt, Maryory. The Magic Word. 
Westminster, 1959. 206p. $2.95. 


Stephanie had wanted to be a poet, and 
the idea of becoming a copy writer for an 
advertising agency did not seem very in- 
spiring to her. An introverted high school 
graduate, she had to learn to value and to 
get along with people, but at least she did 
find herself, her world, and love as she did 
her job, via the advertising agency. 


Kine, Cuive. The Town That Went 
South. Macmillan, 1959. 117p. $2.75. 


This charmingly fantastic story of the 
staunch British town of Ramsly is vivacious 
enough to suit the taste of the upper grade 
children who like to let their imagination 
embroider even the best of most fanciful of 
dreams. 


KnicHt, RutH ADAMS. Queen of 
Roses. Doubleday, 1959. 215p. $2.95. 


Marie, Sylvia and Deborah; three friends 
among the many coed at City college are 
among the most likely to be successful can- 
didates. This is an interesting story of what 
the competition for Queen of The Roses did 
to them and their friends, and how the girls 
grew up under the strain. For junior high 
girls. 


Kumin, Maxine. Sebastin and the 
Dragon. Putnam, 1960. unp. $2.75. 

An absolutely delightful story of a dragon 
hunt and with wonderful illustrations. First 
rate for the five to seven or eight-year-old 
group. 


LATTIMORE, ELEANOR. Beachcomber 
Boy. Morrow, 1960. 124p. $2.50. 


When Barry’s family moved to the beach 
in South Carolina, he became a_beach- 
comber. Coming home from school each day, 
he would eagerly hurry out to collect the 
odd things that has washed in from the 
ocean. Middle Elementary readers will en- 
joy his adventures, especially when, involved 


in mystery, a real beachcomber comes into 
the story. 


LauBER, Patricia. Clarence Turns 
Sea Dog. Coward, 1959. 124p. $3.00. 


That name Clarence fooled Aunt Jo, too. 
She thought sis, Brian and Clarence, who 
were coming to visit her, were three chil- 
dren. Children who know him from the 
other books about him will be delighted 
to have another of his adventures. Other 
children 8 to 10 or 12 should make his ac- 
quaintance. 


LetsK, Davip Jounson. Will Spring 
Be Early? Or Will Spring Be Late? 
Crowell, 1959. 48p. $2.75. 


An absolutely delightful juvenile, both in 
terms of text and illustrations. It is a fanci- 
ful little story dealing with the ground hog 
and his prediction as to the date of the 
arrival of spring. Highly recommended. 


LenskI, Lois. At Our House. Walck, 
1959. 47p. $2.25. 


This is the second book in the Read and 
Sing series by Lois Lenski. This series offers 
preschool and first grade children a different 
kind of book. The child can read it or sing 
it all the way through. The words are easy 
to read, and the tunes are easy to sing. And 
gay pictures are on every page. 


LinDMAN, May ANN. Snipp, Snapp, 
and Snurr and the Seven Dogs. Whit- 
man, 1959. unp. $1.50. 


Primary children will welcome another ad- 
venture of their Swedish friends. This time 
the three boys go for a walk in the country 
and become interested in the dogs in a ken- 
nel near by. The small child will enjoy the 
errand of kindness in which the boys become 
involved. Recommended. 


LYTTLETON, ELIZABETH. You, Your- 
self. Putnam, 1959. 72p. $2.00. 


This is a successful attempt to give a child 
insight into the functions of his body and 
especially to stimulate interest leading to 
further reading. It opens the door for the 
young reader and shows him many others, 
challenging him to open them himself. I 
recommend this book to young readers. 


McCormick, WILFRED. The Last 
Putout. Putnam, 1960. 192p. $2.75. 


This addition to the Bronc Burnett sports 
stories is, like the others, packed with ac- 
tion. There are details of plays, a tense off 
the field situation, and true sportsmanship. 
For those about 10-14 who will love stories 
of junior league baseball. 
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McGirrin, Lee. Rebel Rider. Dut- 
ton, 1959. 157p. $2.95. 

Young readers will enjoy this book about 
a fifteen-year-old boy who runs off to join 
his older brother in the Army of Northern 
Virginia. He finds that war is not glorious 
and learns the lessons of tolerance, compas- 
sion and fortitude. 


MontTcoMeErRY, RUTHERFORD. The 
Golden Stallion’s Adventures At Red- 
stone. Little, Brown, 1959. 189p. $3.00. 


Another of the Golden Stallion series, this 
novel has all the appeal of a horse type 
western. It should interest either those who 
do not read much, or those who read every 
horse story. The good and bad guys are 
clearly identified and there is ample ro- 
mantic materials for those who have interest. 


Mupra, Marie. Feather for His Cap. 
Dutton, 1959. 160p. $2.95. 


This is the story of a Czechoslovakian 
farm family during the re-construction year 
after the formation of the republic, follow- 
ing the First World War. Much folk lore 
is given as background to the life of the 
young hero as he tries to find a place in the 
world which he can understand and value. 
Excellent for extra reading connected with 
world history. 


Muscrave, FLorence. A Boy for 
You, A Horse for Me. Hastings House, 
1959. 157p. $3.00. 

This is essentially, despite the title, the 
story of an enterprising high school girl who 
loves animals and has an affinity for them. 
Animals she does her babysitting for. Jun- 
ior high school girls who are fond of animals 
will enjoy it because of the part animals 
have in the story. 


Nixon, KATHLEEN IRENE. Poo and 
Pushti. Warne, 1959. unp. $2.00. 


Poo, a Dachshund puppy, and Pushti, a very 
handsome Siamese kitten, were friends and 
playmates and were very happy indeed 
when Poo’s mistress arranged for Pushti to 
live with Poo for good. Exciting adventures 
followed when Pushti followed some yellow 
butterflies and Poo followed Pushti. Beauti- 
ful illustrations in black and white make the 
book delightful for the child and adult. 


RADLAUER, EDWARD AND RuTH. 
About Missiles and Man. Melmont, 
1959. 45p. $2.50. 

Rather more technical in treatment than 


many of this series, this title is still a brief 
and simple handling of this subject. Well 
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illustrated it will be used wherever a quick 
handling of the subject is needed. 


Reeves, KATHERINE. Feather for 
Toby Tod. Crowell, 1959. 55p. $3.00. 


Toby Tod lived with his Uncle Peel in a 
peddler’s van, They traveled all the time. 
In fact, Uncle Peel’s business was traveling 
and selling. Once in a while, so Toby could 
go to school, Uncle Peel got a job in a town 
along the way. But not for long. He soon 
hankered for the road again. Toby was 
different. He wanted most of all to stay in 
one place forever. How they stopped at a 
place called Green Pond and how Toby got 
his wish makes an exciting and realistic 
story, children ages 6-10, will enjoy. 


Rounps, GiLen. Whitle Punk at 
Camp 15. Holiday House, 1959. 116p. 
$2.75. 


A green horn goes to a logging camp. This 
tale happily combines a picture of the log- 
ging camps as they were just a few years 
ago with some of the tall tales of the tall 
timber. There is even an introduction to the 
series of tales about Paul Bunyan. Good 
for children about 9-14. 


Scuoor, Gene. Bob Turley: Fireball 
Pitcher. Putnam, 1959. 192p. $2.95. 


A heart warming well done story of the 
determination of a little boy to become a 
great baseball star. An excellent addition to 
the children’s sports library. 


SHapiro, Mitton. The Mel Ott 
Story. Messner, 1959. 192p. $2.95. 


The Mel Ott story is another fine addition 
to the child’s library collection. This is the 
story of the rise of an assuming little boy 
from the banks of the Mississippi to star- 
dom through America’s national pastime. It 
is highly recommended and children and 
young people will thoroughly enjoy. 


SHUTTLESWORTH, DoroTHy. Story 
of Spiders. Doubleday, 1959. 55p. 
$2.95. 


This is a charmingly written, beautifully 
illustrated, absorbing book about the com- 
mon spiders and their ways. Children 8 to 
15 can learn from it about this most im- 
portant group of animals. 


Simpson, Dorotuy. Matter of Pride. 
Lippincott, 1959. 192p. $2.95. 

The setting is a Maine island, and the 
author does a find job of the local color, 
having lived all of her life in the locality. 
The characters are warm and friendly and 





twelve-year-old Jamie faces a real problem 
that involves her pride. Elementary readers 
will sympathize with her in her attitude and 
in her adjustment to the problem. 


SLOBODKIN, Louis. Excuse Me! 
Certainly. Vanguard, 1959. unp. $2.75. 


This is a companion volume to Mr. Slo- 
bodkin’s very successful THANK YOU— 
YOU’RE WELCOME, which has been highly 
and widely praised as a book that “Teaches 
good manners in a humorous manner.” The 
text and illustrations reflect Mr. Slobodkin’s 
usual gay humor. 


Sootin, Laura. Let’s Go To a Con- 
cert. Putnam, 1960. 44p. $1.95. 


Much detailed information is given here in 
a simple readable style about the work that 
goes on in presenting a concert. Elementary 
readers interested in music will read and re- 
read for information. Many explanatory pic- 
tures accompany the text. 


Tavo, Gus. Hunt the Mountain Lion. 
Knopf, 1959. 204p. $3.00. 


A good adventure story that upper ele- 
mentary readers will enjoy. It is replete with 
good hunting, warm interesting characters, 
and a fine colt, Bravo that proves his value 
to his family in time of crisis. Horse lovers 
must not overlook this unusual find. 


VANCE, MARGUERITE. Ashes of Em- 
pire. Dutton, 1959. 159p. $2.95. 


A biography relating in a sympathetic 
manner the story of the ill starred Carlota 
and Maximilian of Mexico. The book is 
particularly well suited for junior and senior 
high school readers. 


Witson, Mrs. HELEN. Stranger in 
Singamon. Messner, 1959. 192p. $2.95. 


Connie, eleven years old, had travelled 
with her parents all of her life, living in 
hotels, meeting interesting people, and en- 
joying grown up recreations. She felt that 
the world had suddenly come to a tragic 
end when she was left in a small mill town 
in Michigan while her parents went to Eng- 
land for the year. How she met this im- 
possible situation, three roudy cousins, un- 
interesting surroundings, will interest ele- 
mentary readers. Recommended. 


Education and Psychology 


ALcorN, MARVIN AND LINLEy, J. M. 
Issues in Curriculum Development: A 
Book of Readings. World Book, 1959. 
420p. $5.00. 


This useful book of readings for students 
of curriculum development meets a decided 
need for one volume selection of materials 
from periodical and pamphlet sources. The 
readings are carefully selected and well 
organized to constitute a valuable parallel in 
general curriculum courses. 


Bass, BernarpD. Leadership, Psy- 
chology and Organizational Behavior. 
Harper, 1960. 548p. $6.50. 


Although not designed as a text, this book 
has a useful position on the teacher’s shelf. 
It is a comprehensive review of an expand- 
ing field of research and is one of the few 
books which attempts to organize the data 
on leadership. 


CARMICHAEL, OLIVER. Universities: 
Commonwealth and American. Harper, 
1959. 390p. $6.00. 


A rather brief study of a vast topic. The 
author visited 56 universities in the Com- 
monwealth in purposing the book and his 
knowledge of American institutions is ex- 
tensive. The book ends with 24 pages of 
“Summary and Conclusion” and a good many 
of the readers will probably take exception 
to some of the latter. 


CronpacH, LEE. Essentials of Psy- 
chological Testing. 2nd ed. Harper, 
1960. 650p. $7.00. 


The first edition of this excellent text was 
for years a standard against which other 
introductory texts in the area were evaluated. 
The quality of the revision made in prepara- 
tion of this second edition may do much to 
restore its earlier prominence. Especially 
worthy of mention are the inclusioning of 
such recent material as the 1960 Stanford- 
Binet and the very readable style. Funda- 
mental test theory is covered simply and yet 
very completely, with the possible failure 
to point up use of the standard error of 
measurement in interpreting single scores or 
profiles. 


Douctass, Pau. Teaching for Self- 
Education. Harper, 1960. 153p. $3.50. 

Written in a philosophic vein, the ideas 
of the “Scholar of 522 Fifth Avenue,” Wil- 
liam S. Learned, are presented with em- 
phasis upon the importance of the teacher 
as a guide, friendly critic, and catalyst in 
the Student’s goal toward self-education. 


Hanpuin, Oscar. John Dewey’s 
Challenge To Education. Harper, 1959. 
59p. $2.50. John Dewey Lecture, no. 2. 


A brief and necessarily sketchy outline of 
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Dewey’s influence on American schools. A 
good part of the book is devoted to a de- 
scription of American life in the years when 
Dewey was growing up. The work is care- 
fully and fully documental. 


Jorpan, WituiaM Car. Elementary 
School Leadership. McGraw-Hill, 1959. 
323p. $5.95. 


A book for elementary school principals 
which is, essentially a series of short essays 
on various aspects of a principal’s job. 
Rather loosely organized, but contains some 
useful ideas. Definitely middle of the road. 


LoveELL, KENNETH. Educational Psy- 
chology and Children. Phil. Lib., 1959. 
272p. $6.00. 


A striking contrast to the typical Ameri- 
can text in this field, this British text wastes 
no words, has no pictures or frills. A hard- 
headed presentation of the fundamentals of 
educational psychology and human develop- 
ment designed for the prospective teacher in 
England. 


McDona.p, FREDERICK. Educational 
Psychology. Wadsworth, 1959. 748p. 
$6.50. 


This book gives general coverage to the 
area of psychology as it applies to education. 
The unique feature of the book is its ap- 
proach of viewing the teacher as an hypoth- 
esis maker and tester rather than a tech- 
nician who supplies a method in the class- 
room. The book appears to be adequate for 
use in a course of elementary educational 
psychology. 


Moore, ELEANORA. Fives At School. 
Putnam, 1959. 333p. $4.75. 


This book examines the socio-economic 
background of young children in relation to 
their first public school experiences. It also 
studies today’s problems in crowded and 
ill equipped classrooms, besides presenting 
differences in teachers with their varying 
backgrounds and personalities. 


OpEGAARD, CHARLES. Man and 
Learning in Modern Society. Univ. of 
Wash. Press, 1959. $5.00. 

The ten essays in this book are authored 
by distinguished scholars from the social 
and natural sciences and the humanities. 
While the different essays make varying de- 
mands on the reader’s concentration, all 
hold his attention well. 


Puiturrps, BEEMAN AND OTHERS. 
Psychology at Work in the Elementary 
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Classroom. Harper, 1960. 395p. $5.00. 
Exploration series in Education. 


This unusual book contains orienting dis- 
cussions by the authors on classroom or- 
ganization, interpersonal relationship, pupil 
behavior, and learning, plus reprinted re- 
search studies relevant to these topics. The 
authors attempt to apply the studies’ findings 
to classroom situations. The reprinted ma- 
terial calls for considerable sophistication in 
statistics and psychological theory. Persons 
concerned with bridging the gulf between 
psychology and education practice will find 
this volume interesting and important. 


SHANE, HaRoLp, anD McSwarn, E. 
T. Evaluation and the Elementary 
Curriculum. Holt, 1958. 436p. $5.25. 


The authors have done a thorough and 
effective job of revising this volume. Es- 
pecially valuable is the new chapter on 
tools and procedures useful in curriculum 
evaluation. The sound viewpoint of the 
first edition is retained. Every school should 
have a copy in the professional library. 


SmitH, Mortimer. Citizens Manual 
for Public Schools. Council for Basic 
Education 1959. 95p. $1.00. 


The best of six chapters: IV Questions 
to Ask in judging a school; VI. A short 
Reading course for parents. Glossary on Edu- 
cational terms (good!); appendices. 


TmweLL, Sam. Public School Fund 
Accounting. Harper, 1960. 298p. $7.50. 

Paying tribute to Dr. Norman Frost, who 
guided him into the field, the author re- 
flects his scholarship in public accounting 
in this outstanding application to school cost 
accounting. Basic principles, procedures, and 
concepts are presented and vividly supported 
by illustrations. Already endorsed by Charles 
W. Foster for the Association of School 
Business Officials, it will serve them well. 
For the public school accountant, the ap- 
plication meets a real need; for the practic- 
ing school administrator and student in edu- 
~ om administration, it will be most help- 
ul. 


Health and Physical Education 


Boyp, MarcareT. Lacrosse: Playing 
and Coaching. Barnes, 1959. 127p. 
$5.00. 


This publication by a noted player and 
coach provided well done materials in an 
area where good materials are lacking. It is 
interestingly written and an excellent ac- 
count of the game for players and coaches. 











Corsin, Dan. Recreation Leader- 
ship. 2nd ed. Prentice Hall, 1959. 
463p. $6.50. Prentice Hall Series. 


This book represents the first revision of 
a popular favorite in Recreation Leadership. 
It has many uses in the broad area ap- 
proach to Recreation. The new edition in- 
cludes the latest conference report results 
and is a first rate publication. 


McGurre, FRANK. Defensive Basket- 
ball. Prentice Hall, 1959. 268p. $4.95. 


In this step-by-step manual of strategy, 
one of the country’s most outstanding 
coaches gives a complete analysis of his 
winning defense patterns which have proven 
spectacularly successful in his coaching at 
the University of North Carolina. Both 
players and coaches will benefit from these 
game proven methods. 


WILLcoosE, Cart. Health Education 
in the Elementary School. Saunders, 
1959. 450p. $5.25. 


The book is written for the classroom 
teacher. It is divided into twelve major 
parts allowing for adequate coverage of the 
areas considered. Emphasis is placed on the 
school environment, health service, health 
teaching, methods of teaching. The ques- 
tions and bibliography at the close of each 
chapter will be helpful to the teachers. 


Literature 


Driamonp, ArTHUR. The History and 
Origin of Language. Phil: Lib., 1959. 
280p. $7.50. 


The rather successful attempt of a lawyer- 
sociologist to trace the paths of language 
development and to establish its function 
in modern society. Suffers from a pedestrian 
style. 


DINNEEN, JosEPH. Alternate Case. 
Little, Brown, 1959. 264p. $3.75. 


This is a careful, detailed reconstruction 
of the Denton Transfer Robbery in Boston. 
It is shown how some of the men convicted 
may not have been guilty of this robbery 
and how some of those guilty may have 
helped convict some who were innocent. 
Makes a fellow think about the administra- 
tion of justice. 


FaverTY, Freperic. Your Literary 
Heritage. Lippincott, 1959. 254p. 
$3.95. 


A series of short, interpretive essays on 
some of the masterpieces of world literature 


—essays originally written for the Chicago 
Tribune “Magazine of Books.” Interesting, 
informative, non-scholarly. 


Haut, THEODORE O. Reflection in 
Rhyme and Rhythm. Vantage, 1959. 
48p. $2.00. 


A short collection of nostalgic verses by a 
Kentucky English professor. 


Lear, Epwarp. A Book of Non- 
senses. Random, 1959. 350p. $1.50. 


This edition of Lear’s nonsense contains 
the limericks that make up THE BOOK OF 
NONSENSE (1846) and those in MORE 
NONSENSE (1872), the songs, stories and 
cookery from NONSENSE SONGS, STOR- 
IES, BOTANY AND ALPHABETS (1871), 
the songs from LAUGHABLE LYRICS 


(1877), and several pieces published after 
Lear’s death. 


McGiutt, RatpH, A Church A 
School. Abingdon, 1959. 92p. $2.00. 


A collection of editorials written by one 
of the south’s leading newspaper editors, 
one honored by the Pulitzer Prize. The edi- 
torials point squarely, and thoughtfully, at 
Southern problems. The small volume re- 
ceives its title from that of the editorials 
which appeared in the ATLANTA CON- 
STITUTION immediately following the 
dynamiting of the Jewish Synagogue in that 
city. 


Meyer, EpirnH Patterson, Cham- 
pions of Peace: Winners of the Nobel 
Peace Prize. Little, Brown, 1959. 21p. 
$3.50. 

A series of short biographical sketches— 
some fifteen in all. An additional chapter 
concerns the work of the Red Cross and the 
British and American Friends Service group. 


A readable volume particularly useful to the 
high school library. 


Weems, JoHn Epwarp. Race for the 
Pole. Holt, 1960. 240p. $4.50. 


The efforts by Cook and Peary to reach 
the North Pole are described in detail. 
The reader feels he has the facts needed to 
name the winner. For general library. 


Music 
BALLieTT, WHITNEY. Sound of Sur- 
prise. Dutton, 1959. 237p. $3.75. 


A compilation of forty-six articles that 
have appeared in THE NEW YORKER 
since 1954, and written by the magazine’s 
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jazz critic. A stimulating and original sur- 
vey of the jazz world today—including the 
music and musicians. 


Butta, CiypE Ropert. Stories of 
Favorite Operas. Crowell, 1959. 276p. 
$3.75. 

The stories of 23 of the most popular 
operas in the present day repertory are here 
told with such clarity and simplicity that 
youngsters from the age of 10 can under- 
stand them, yet with such good taste and 
vitality that an adult can enjoy them, too. 


Haypn, Franz Josepn. The Col- 
lected Correspondence and London 
Notebooks of Joseph Haydn. Essential 
Books, 1959. 367p. $15.00. 


This carefully and authoritatively anno- 
tated collection of more than 300 Haydn 
letters includes more than 70 never before 
published, as well as the four London 
Notebooks, only two which have appeared in 
English before. The picture of Haydn and 
his time, the indexes and list of sources, as 
well as the numerous handsomely repro- 
duced illustrations make this an invaluable 
book for the student. 


Snyper, KeitH. School Music Ad- 
ministration and Supervision. Allyn & 
Bacon, 1959. 365p. $5.75. 

A practical and detailed guide to the 
complex business of organizing and adminis- 
tering the school music programs. A valuable 
reference book for school music methods 
classes. 


WeLLMAN, MANLY Wape. The Rebel 
Songster. Heritage House, 1959. 53p. 
$2.00. 

Twenty-one songs that the Confederates 
sang. A history of each tune is given and 
also any variations of the lyrics. More use 
could be made of this collection if ac- 
companiments had been included. 


WituiaMs, Martin. The Art of Jazz. 
Oxford Univ. 1959. 248p. $5.00. 

A valuable and interesting collection of 
essays on the development of jazz, compiled 
by the co-editor of the JAZZ REVIEW. The 
essays deal with every phase of jazz from 
ragtime to the modern. Billie Holiday, Art 
Tatum, Duke Ellington, and other artists are 
discussed. 


Workshop on Music Teaching Tech- 
niques. Catholic University of America. 


Proceedings of the Workshop. Catholic 
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Univ. Press, 1959. 152p. $2.95. 


The proceedings of a workshop conducted 
at the Catholic University of America in 
1958. This report is valuable for the 
Catholic music educator. Bibliographies in- 
cluded. 


Reference 


College Entrance Examination Board. 
The College Handbook. College En- 
trance Examination Board, 1959. 
$2.00. 


This useful handbook is intended pri- 
marily to aid students, parents, and guidance 
counselors in the choice of colleges. The 
250 colleges included are all members of the 
College Entrance Examination Board. In- 
formation given includes enrollment, pro- 
grams of study, admission requirements, ex- 
penses, and scholarships, and ROTC units. 
An interesting section describes the new 
tendency toward Advanced Placement of 
students with credit allowed. 


Leste, Louts. 20,000 Words. 4th ed. 
McGraw Hill, 1959. 250p. $1.95. 


This little book is invaluable as a spelling 
aid and as a guide to dividing words at the 
end of a line. In the present edition more 
space has been given to words in which 
there is a question involving the use of one 
word, two words, or a hyphen. Short 
definitions have been included to distinguish 
between such words as “capital” and 
“capitol.” Many difficult place names have 
been added, as well as derivative forms 
where there is a question of doubling the 
final consonant. Secretaries, students and 
writers will find this book most useful. 


Hitt, Rosert. A Dictionary of Dif- 
ficult Words. Phil. Lib., 1959. 351p. 
$5.00. 


This compact dictionary of difficult and 
unusual words contains phonetic pronuncia- 
tion and over 15,000 definitions. Included 
are many new words engendered by war, 
science and the usual language growth. 
Students, writers, office workers, and cross- 
word puzzle enthusiasts will find this book 
useful. For the general reader who would 
use it occasionally the price might be a 
deterrent. 


Social Science 


Apams, Ben. Hawaii: The Aloha 
State, Our Island Democracy in text 
and pictures. Hill and Wang, 1959. 
213p. $1.95. 




















A well written account of the development 
and present conditions in Hawaii. Rec- 
ommended for social studies in secondary 
schools. 


Barnes, Eric. The War Between the 
States. McGraw-Hill, 1959. 143p. 
$3.50. 


A short summary of the major military 
campaigns of the war. This book would be 
useful for high school libraries of for for- 
eign students in American colleges. 


Berrne, Frances. Shout Treason: 
The Trial of Aaron Burr. Hastings 
House, 1959. 298p. $5.00. 


Burr’s trial for treason in 1807 is the best 
known and perhaps the most important trial 
in American history. Beirne’s aim here is to 
present a popular account of the proceed- 
ings. He has succeeded remarkably well, but 
a 285 page account is still a lot of trial. 
Unable to defend Burr’s character, Beirne 
adopts the back handed approach of criticiz- 
ing Burr’s opponents. 


Brown, Dee ALEXANDER. Bold 
Cavaliers. Lippincott, 1959. 353p. 
$6.00. 


Morgan’s Raiders are brought to life in 
this fast moving, well documented account. 
Photographs and maps contribute to an un- 
derstanding of times and places, and there 
is excellent attention to detail. A useful 
contribution to Civil War literature. 


Davis, Epwin ADAM. Loulsiene: The 
Pelican State. La. State Univ. Press, 
1959. 356p. $4.95. 


Louisiana’s history from Indian days to 
the present written in stylish manner and 
with historical accuracy. It is highly in- 
formative on economic, social, and intellec- 
tual phases of the state’s past and present. 
There are excellent maps, illustrations and 
photographs. 


DeSantis, Vincent. Republicans 
Face the Southern Question: The New 
Departure Years, 1877-1897. Johns 
Hopkins, 1959. 275p. $5.00. 


A scholarly account of the Republican 
attempt to establish a two party system in 
the South during the years 1877-1897. As 
for Hayes’ policy of conciliation, the author 
takes the position that it did not necessarily 
mean the end of Republican hopes in the 
South. A _ useful addition to American 
political history. 


EzeLL, Humpurey. The Christian 
Problem of Racial Segregation. Green- 
wich, 1959. 3lp. $1.25. 


A Southern clergyman states his belief 
that racial segregation is not only a social 
necessity but it is divinely ordained by the 
Word of God. 


GOCHNAUER, FLORENCE. Coveted 
Land. Dorrance, 1959. 345p. $3.50. 


A novel of the Old Northwest during the 
troubled years of the War of 1812. A 
readable book with studied attention to the 
accuracy of the historical setting. 


Gurko, Miriam. The Lives and 


Times of Peter Cooper. Crowell, 1959. 
277p. $3.50. 


New York in the first half of the 19th 
century underwent the transformation from 
a sailor’s town to a great industrial city. 
Peter Cooper’s career well illustrates the 
change. This biography for teenage readers 
should hold the attention of those who love 
cities and machinery. 


Hays, Brooks. Southern Moderator 
Speaks. Univ. of N. C. Press, 1959. 
231p. $3.50. 


The Little Rock school crisis provides the 
back drop against which is thrown the 
shadow of a man who believes in moderation 
and peaceful action. The book is, at once, a 
political testament and an episode in social 
history that any reflective and objectively 
minded observer of the passing scene will 
read with interest and profit. 


HitscHerR, HERB AND MIRIAM. 
Alaska, USA. Little, Brown, 1959. 
243p. $4.50. 


Designed perhaps more for publicity pur- 
poses, this volume is still a highly useful 
account of opportunities in our forty ninth 
state. The authors are well qualified, there 
is every indication that they have stuck 
with facts, and certainly they have achieved 
balance in covering the various phases of 
Alaskan life. 


MacponaLtp, Norman. The Land 
and People of Brazil. Macmillan, 1959. 
96p. $1.50. 


This book is about evenly divided between 
the history and the contemporary economy 
of Brazil; little is said about the land and 
there is no clear presentation of the geo- 
graphical patterns of the country. 
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Mason, ALPHEUS THOMAS AND 
Leacu, R. H. In Quest of Freedom, 
Prentice Hall, 1959. 568p. $9.25. 


So many scholarly battles remain un- 
determined in the field of American political 
ideas that no text can pretend to speak 
authoritatively. This text accepts some re- 
visions, treads a wary, neutral path (unsuc- 
cessfully) on some, and just ignores others. 
But certain sections are unusually throught- 
ful, e.g., that on the revisal of early state 
constitutions, and the organization of the 
volume is admirable. The footnote citations 
are extremely unreliable. 


Monacuan, JAMEs. Custer: The Life 
of General George Armstrong Custer. 
Little, Brown, 1959. 469p. $6.00. 


A well written, carefully documented, 
sympathetic biography. The exploits of the 
“Boy General” are detailed from West Point 
days, through the Civil War, to the grate- 
ful rendezvous on the Little Big Horn. 
Useful both to the scholar and to the 
casual reader. 


PenpLe, Georce. Lands and People 
of Paraguay and Uruguay. Macmillan, 
1959. 95p. $1.50. Lands and People 
Series. 

A clear account of the history of the 
peoples of these countries, but with almost 
nothing about the lands. A suitable reader 
for history classes. 


RATKOVICH, MANOHLO. The World 
Mission of the United States. Green- 
wich, 1959. 125p. $2.75. 


A political polemic by a Serbian who 
sees Communism and world overpopulation 
a subtly linked threat to a not yet fully 
awakened America. 


REINFELD, FRED. The Great Dis- 
senters. Crowell, 1959. 180p. $2.75. 


Here is a collection of character sketches 
held together, if at all, by a tenuous claim 
that the subjects were great dissenters. The 
sketches are pleasant, entertaining, in- 
nocuous, and of no particular consequence. 
Those selected for this eucomium are John 
Q. Adams, Horace Mann, Ralph W. Emer- 
son, William L. Garrison, Henry Thoreau, 
and Oliver W. Holmes. 


RONAGHAN, ALLEN. We Are One 
Nation. Greenwich, 1959. 121p. $2.75. 
A Canadian nationalist calls for integration 
of his bi-lingual homeland into a “new” 
Canada. We in the United States will find 
this book revealing in the sense that our 
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own nation is not the only one with minority 
group problems. 


STEDMAN, EBENEZER Hiram. Blue- 
grass Craftsman. Univ. of Kentucky 
Press, 1959. 225p. $5.00. 

_ Thanks are once more due to the Univer- 
sity of Kentucky Press for release of another 
volume dealing with the history of the 
South. Here we have the reminiscenses of 
Ebenezer Hiram Stedman, a Kentucky 
papermaker who lived from 1808-1885. Far 
more than merely the history of the craft, 
it offers an excellent picture of economic 
and social life in Kentucky during the 
nineteenth century. 

SuMNER, WILLIAM GRAHAM. Folk- 
ways. Dover, 1959. 692p. $2.49. 

Reissue of one of the “bibles” in the 
field of early American sociology. 

Trapp, Marcia Aucusta, AND Mur- 
pocu, R. T. A Family On Wheels. 
Lippincott, 1959. 222p. $3.95. 

Here we see the Trapp Family Singers as 
a part of the American scene. Their 
tours are described with candor and humor. 

WorKMAN, Wituiam D., Jr. The 
Case for the South. Devin Adairs, 
1960. 309p. $5.00. 

The author is an intelligent and highly 
competent South Carolina journalist. Within 
the pages of this volume, he presents in 
frank and honorable manner the picture of 
the Southern race scene as viewed by a 
large segment of the conservative thought in 
the deep South. As the publishers indicate 
this book will not be welcomed by extremists 
on either side, nevertheless it is an important 
contribution to the literature dealing with 
problems of the present South. 


List 

Diekuorr, JoHN StEMON. Tomor- 
row’s Professors. A report of College 
Faculty Internship programs. Fund 
for Advancement of Education, 1959. 
9lp. 

Text 

Cook, FRED AND OTHERS. Junior 
High School Typing. McGraw-Hill, 
1959. 215p. $3.20. 

DALRYMPLE, WILLARD. Foundations 
of Health. Allyn and Bacon, 1959. 
480p. $6.00. 

Layton, Wituiam Isaac. College 
Arithmetic. Wiley, 1959. 200p. $3.50. 
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